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HERE have been magazine articles on 

yodelers, undertakers, and sausage- 
makers but never, to the best of my know- 
ledge, on magazine article writers. So here 
goes. 

It is but fair to warn you, however, that 
this is not an article on How to Become a 
Magazine Article Writer. The only advice 
on how to write successful articles that I 
can give is this: in the beginning of your 
career you may, if you wish, acquire the 
habit of opening your morning paper to the 
obituary page to see whether any estab- 
lished magazine article writer, age anywhere 
from forty to seventy, died the day before. 
This may start you in a fine running shape 
for your morning's labor. 

Rather, this is an article on how a maga- 
zine article writer works, thinks, and feels, 
and what his readers and editors do to him. 

I have been writing articles since the 
middle 1920's. The magazines and encyclo- 
paedias to which I have contributed are as 
sands on the seashore. Now the question 
is: Why does one write? And more specifi- 
cally: Why articles? 

To answer these two questions in a broad 
sense, I would point toward the theory of 
sublimation, at least as it concerns those 
writers who have something to say. As for 
my own urge and its source, since early 
childhood I have been most sharply aware 
of two things about me: my near-sighted 


I 


eyes, and my desire to write. They are 
closely bound together. I think it was 
Psychologist Adler who said that the near- 
sighted want to write to prove to themselves 
and others that they see as well as, if not 
better than, people with normal sight. Say 
I to all who would listen: 

I see this object, this man, this woman, 
this feeling, this catastrophe in all of their 
facets, salient and minor. Nothing escapes 
me, my dear public. Moreover, I will draw 
conclusions for you —I will be your prophet, 
I will foresee things and events for you, oh 
people with normal sight! 

Thus we, the near-sighted, deny our de- 
fect and build our life’s work on it. We 
sublimate our feeling of dismay and in- 
feriority by designating ourselves as the 
nation’s cleverer-than-thou scribes and cicer- 
ones. We try to be factual in the extreme. 
We strive to be newsy and, to fit into this 
age, rather brief. That is why our favorite 
form is the article. 

In my case, sublimation occurred twice. 
In Russia, I had to write because I was near- 
sighted. In America, I had to learn English 
well enough to write it because there was 
my inferiority of a foreigner. But let me 
explain: Despite my English name I am not 
on Englishman. Neither am I a native-born 
American. I am an American by naturali- 
zation, and I adopted my present name 
along with my papers of United States 
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citizenship. I never particularly cared for 
my old Russian name. I have always had 
an enthusiasm for things American. Bom 
to a Slav language I write English by a 
fierce preference (now, don't you compare 
me to Conrad —his was a laborious style). 
To these new fellows of mine, the at-home, 
at-ease Americans, I early wanted to prove 
that I saw their country as clearly as they 
did, if not clearer, and in a more inclusive 
and minute way. In the very first months 
of my stay here I wanted to prove to them 
that I knew their country (the extent of my 
knowledge in those months may be judged 
from the fact that I ate my first chewing gum, 
mistaking it for candy). 

Hence, the catholicity of my interests as 
shown by my English writing. I have writ- 
ten and published articles about American 
bohemianism, tattooing, superstitions, free 
port movement, minimum wage laws, hotels 
and prohibition, Walt Whitman, folk humor. 
The range of my subjects has been a verit- 
able hash, with everything in it but the 
kitchen dishrag. 

But the catholicity of my subjects is cem- 
ented by a certain uniformity of view. Of 
this I make sure most obstinately. As pains- 
takingly, and with a truly holy joy of crea- 
tion, I make sure and doubly sure of my 
facts, no matter how minor. For even minor 
facts have major explanations going deep 
into the whys of human behavior. I am a 
potential or suppressed scholar, and I would 
rather be that than a scholar divorced from 
a lively style and a popular interest. In 
other words, I believe that scholars could 
and should be popular journalists. This 
could be done without lowering the dry 
‘logies’ and ‘graphies’ into a flamboyant 
Sunday-supplement drivel. 

Indeed, there is a tingling glow in writing 
an honest article and sending it to the 
editors, those priests of the mob. 

There is first the joy of an idea slowly 
shaping itself in the recesses of my mind, or 
perhaps suddenly pressing upon me— 
catching me unawares. There is the surest 
and more lasting buoyancy while I assemble 
the food for the babe: material, from libraries 


and people and my own past and know- 
ledge, for the article-to-be. But there is also 
the restive, morose period of near-dejection 
between the end of the research labor and 
the beginning of actual writing. 

This is the time when I am plagued by my 
soul-scratching; by dark, secret, Hamletish 
doubts. I say to myself: Perhaps I am not 
much of a writer, with not much of an insight, 
or imagination, or eye for plot and detail and 
the reader's need. Else, I would be writing 
stories, not articles. The field of articles now 
seems so puny. And surely no man is bet- 
ter than his field. I am a two-by-four man, 
that’s the trouble. I am in love with America, 
I want to make good here in my own novel 
way, but America doesn’t think much of 
me, because I am not much, and my way 
is neither novel nor profound. At such mo- 
ments I recall a remark Henry James once 
made about a now forgotten American writer 
of the 1890s: “There is a chasm too deep 
to bridge, I fear, in the pitfall of his literary 
longings unaccompanied by the faculty.” 
I sweat sickly as I recall this. Doesn't the 
sting apply to me, too? Am I not, too, a 
gray personality, a pedestrian specimen, 
trying to carry more than I can lift, hoping 
for more than my depth and ability would 
ever bring me? I am perchance driven by 
a force of ambition ill supported by my in- 
herent need and talent to write. .. 

Yet, a sudden calm descends upon me, 
and a sort of assurance envelops me once 
the writing is commenced. This calm as- 
surance grows into a joy, and the joy swells 
as I bring the article to its end, as I polish 
it, and trim it, and re-arrange it; as I spice 
it with new happy thoughts or turns of 
phrase, make it concise, clear-eyed, witty, 
and finally send it away to sail the editorial 
waves. 

From its first voyage it may come back 
shamefacedly with a slip or letter of rejec- 
tion, but the bleak mood such a return oc- 
casions does not oppress me long — it dis- 
appears the minute I send my child to 
another magazine. And when it is sold, 
whether on the first or the tenth trip, there 
are innumerable thrills coming to me. 





























The first is, of course, the letter of accept- 
ance. The second is when, a week or a 
month after the acceptance, I receive the 
check. Then the never waning excitement 
of getting the proofs. Then the actual pub- 
lication. Then, comments of friends and 
strangers, the telephone calls, the letters, the 
casual or vehement remarks at personal en- 
counters. Every article is a living unit all 
by itself. It has a plot of its own, the plot 
I did not dream of putting into it. Its ways 
are often devious and unexpected, but never 
dreary, even when it brings to me not only 
new friends but new enemies as well, or 
merely curious triflers. 

The fascinating part is that I never can 
tell what article will bring what. An essay 
on superstitions of Wall Street brought a 
Make Your Own Garden advertisement 
from Bangor, Me. An article on magic in 
American tatooing fetched an alluring leaf- 
let from a dude ranch in the Argentine. 

A short resume of the state of belles letters 
in Europe brought to my door not a letter 
but a visitor. He was an old man with a 
British accent who, said he, lived in New 
Jersey and of whom I must have heard from 
his friend, a Pittsburgh professor, together 
with whom he had read and admired my 
article. I said I had never heard either of 
him or of the Pittsburgh professor. Well, 
said the ancient after a pleasant enough 
chat, he must get going back to his New 
Jersey farm, and sir, er, since, er, he had 
forgotten his pocketbook would I. . . At this 
juncture a friend of mine, who was dining 
with me that evening, came into the room 
and exclaimed: “Well, well, look who's 
here! The man who read and admired my 
article on photography and last week came 
to borrow his fare to Connecticut!"’ 

Mightily overshadowing such lightweight 
encounters there have been many true and 
satisfying friendships growing out of readers’ 
notes. There is an elderly educator in 


Manchester, England, who exchanges with 
me the most exhaustive comments on a cer- 
tain anthropological topic I once touched in 
an article, and though in our letters we say 
little about ourselves we feel that we know 
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each other intimately, and that we are better 
off for it. There is a young man in San 
Francisco, with a most delicately sure love 
for typography. He writes poems, and runs 
a private press. He follows my articles, and 
I clip his poems, as they appear in the press. 
At times our correspondence grows frequent 
and intense, at others it subsides. He had 
first written to me when he saw an article 
of mine on a subject he himself had been 
planning to probe. It was a sweet letter 
wherein he said “fair field to you,” and 
turned over to me the material he had 
already gathered. The last letter 1 had from 
him was about a year ago, but the bond is 
evergreen. Then there is a woman in Los 
Angeles who first wrote to me under very 
much similar circumstances, and whose 
every letter since then has been like a fresh 
gust of breeze, soothing and stimulating at 
once. Her letters put together read like a 
story, a novel; her entire life, tumultuous and 
significant, is before me. And 1 am afraid 
that my letters to her make a narrative, too. 
Twice in the four years since she had writ- 
ten to me I passed through Los Angeles, but 
each time hesitated to call on her. Not to be 
disappointed or, more likely, not to disap- 
point. 

I fear to disturb the weblike make-believe 
of these bonds by meeting my correspond- 
ents in flesh. Yet the one exception that 
I did make turned out to be a most gratify- 
ing success. Three years ago a series of my 
articles on American literary history brought 
me a letter from a large Midwestern city. 
I answered. A lively correspondence fol- 
lowed, of good content and of much bene- 
fit to both sides. A year later, passing 
through that city, I met the man and his 
friends, a group rare for their wide know- 
ledge and kindly spirit. They were jolly 
newspapermen, wise dealers in old books, 
urbane professors. When, yet later, I de- 
cided that I would like to settle in that city 
to do some work at the local University, they 
cheered the idea, they hustled around to 
arrange things for me, — and that is where 
I live now. 

(To be Continued) 
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Can Writing be Taught? 


By ALAN DEVOE 


UR respected contemporary, The Satur- 

day Review of Literature, has pub- 
lished as the leading article in its issue of 
June 8, 1935, a contribution called “Short 
Story Schools” by Jonathan Norton Leonard. 
In this article Mr. Leonard essays to demon- 
strate that “the commercial, advertised story 
schools — mostly correspondence schools — 
which promise fame and fortune to every 
would-be writer who pays them the requisite 
fee” are either useless or harmful. I am not 
likely to quarrel with Mr. Leonard's con- 
clusion, for, as Writer readers may recol- 
lect, I have myself devoted several thousand 
words to this identical subject in these pages. 
But Mr. Leonard, in the course of his lengthy 
and detailed exposition, here and there over- 
steps the limits of his subject and indulges 
in certain careless generalities which The 
Writer, as a literary workers’ journal, can- 
not afford to let pass unchallenged. 

“The prospect for literary aspirants,” says 
Mr. Leonard, “is not very encouraging. . . 
To come right down to it, the only sound 
advice is rather uninspiring. All magazine 
writers agree that the way to learn to write 
is to write. You can train a man to write 
correct English. Universities do this. But 
you can’t train him to tell an interesting 
story.” 

This reflects disparagingly, it would seem, 
upon such periodicals as The Writer. Any 
possible doubt as to Mr. Leonard's unflatter- 
ing opinion is dispelled by his reference to 
“the so-called ‘writer's magazines’, which 
few real writers ever read."’ I do not know 
on the basis of what kind of survey Mr. 
Leonard establishes this last triumphal 
thrust; its accuracy or inaccuracy is not 
really of grave moment. What is important 
is his implied verdict that the teaching of 
creative writing (as distinguished from mere 
English grammar) is an impossibility, and 
that there is, therefore, no possible jusifica- 
tion for the existence of this magazine, the 
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main purpose of which is to assist writers 
and would-be writers in developing and im- 
proving their labors to the point of market- 
ability. So grave an issue as this, raised in 
so prominent a periodical as The Saturday 
Review, merits a reply from the Opposition. 

Every successful writer is possessed of two 
talents, either valueless without the other, 
and they are respectively Creative Ability 
and Literary Acumen. The first, I think, 
requires no definition. But the second — the 
literary acumen—may need to be ex- 
plained. It is the knack of presenting the 
products of one’s creative ability in such 
fashion that they are suitably adapted to 
market-needs; it is the gift of shrewdly under- 
standing the merchandising aspect of profes- 
sional writing. (Manuscripts being, of course, 
actual commodities, in precisely the same 
sense that tennis-shoes and suspenders and 
plate-glass windows are commodities). The 
world is astonishingly full of people who 
have literary creative ability. But they do 
not understand the tricks and dodges and 
artifices (I think those words are justified) of 
grooming their work for market. A friend of 
mine raises the most magnificent Belgian 
work-horses in the County, but he knows 
perfectly well that he cannot market them to 
advantage unless he first does a lot of per- 
fectly ridiculous currying, trimming and clip- 
ping to make them conform to this year's 
horse-styles. It is precisely the same with 
manuscripts. Mr. Leonard is right in saying 
that a man cannot be trained in the funda- 
mental art of telling a good story. But he 
can be trained in the art of applying the 
trimmings, in the art of making his story con- 
form to a given magazine's story-style. It 
is one of the functions of a writer's magazine 
to act as mentor in this fashion. 

Mr. Leonard says that “any person of in- 
telligence can read the magazines and can 
see what they want and what they don't 
want.” This, of course, is fantastic. Being 
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a less expert statistician than Mr. Leonard, 
I do not know how many magazines there 
are in the United States, but I am aware 
that there are a great many. I am also 
aware that if I were to attempt to read all 
these magazines, or even a small fraction of 
them, I should have no time whatever for 
writing. Accordingly, like several thousand 
other writers in this country, I save my time, 
energy and eyesight by referring, for my 
market-information, to the carefully prepared 
digests furnished by a writer's periodical. 
“For the professional story writer,’’ says 
Mr. Leonard, “there are only two serious 
markets — the slicks and the pulps.” Religi- 
ous, fraternal and special-interest publica- 
tions, he avers, ‘pay little or nothing.’ I am 
by profession a writer of non-fiction and 
therefore am not in a position to contradict 
his first statement. But his second — concern- 
ing the payment of “‘little or nothing” by 
three immense classes of magazines — is 
extremely misleading if not actually inac- 
curate. Such a phrase as “little or nothing” 
is, of course, elastic and depends on the 
viewpoint. If Mr. Leonard means that these 
so-called ‘secondary markets’ pay less than 
Liberty and Collier's and The Saturday 
Evening Post, he is indubitably right; but if 
he means that it is impossible to extract a 
decent living from professional contributions 
to them, he is in the wrong. Mr. Leonard 
is extremely contemptuous of the ‘secondary 
markets’ — almost as contemptuous as of 
the "so-called writer's magazine.’ The people 
who are supported by such periodicals, he 
remarks, “are usually staff experts on taxis, 
diesel engines, Holstein cattle or Baptist 
missions.” I suppose his use of the word 
“usually” saves him here, but he neverthe- 
less gives a discouraging and thoroughly 
misleading impression. As most writers 
know, the “secondary markets’’ occupy a 
position of great importance in affording a 
moderately-remunerative market for many 
manuscripts that are not suited to either 
slicks or pulps; and, as many writers also 
know, the only possible way to keep track 
of the secondary markets and their require- 
ments is by perusal of the market-analyses 
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in a writer's magazine. One cannot admire 
the literary acumen of a writer who, con- 
fronted by a rejection from the Big Maga- 
zines, fails to take the trouble to find out that 
there exists a Secondary Market somewhere 
which would give him % cent to 1% cents 
a word for it. 

As I pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, no one conversant with the writing- 
and-publishing field would wish to contradict 
Mr. Leonard's conclusions anent the doubt- 
ful correspondence schools. But unfortu- 
nately, instead of sticking to that central 
theme, he has gone out of his way, first, to 
indicate that writing cannot be taught at all 
and to hint that a writer's magazine can of- 
fer no real aid to writers, and second, to 
paint a horrendously gloomy and discour- 
aging picture of the possibilities of financial 
return from any but Big Weekly writing. 

It is not difficult to sum up my reply to all 
this. I would state, first, that writing can be 
taught. It cannot, to be sure, be taught to an 
illiterate Corsican deaf-mute nor to the aver- 
age New Orleans dock-hand; we are assum- 
ing — not unjustly, I think — that the readers 
of such a journal as The Writer are persons 
who are literate, reasonably intelligent, and 
possessed of serious literary intentions. It 
is within our province to teach not only the 
embryonic litterateur, but also the established 
professional writer who wants to improve; 
many are the crime-writers who would not 
be ashamed to confess that they stand ready 
and eager to gain tips and pointers from Mr. 
Valentine Williams, who has recently con- 
tributed remarkably illuminating articles to 
these pages. Many, too, I fancy, are the 
various professional writers who would not 
mind admitting that such Writer contributors 
as Thames Williamson, Phyllis Bottome and 
Fraser Bond have given them stimulation 
and useful hints in their craft. Can painting 
be taught? Can sculpture be taught? And, 
if they can, how better can they be taught 
than by the admitted experts in each field? 

A final word. Is the financial outlook for 
writers darkened by such pervasive gloom 
as Mr. Leonard would have us think? He 
has a bale of statistics, and I have none. I 
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have only the experiences of my field and of 
myself. None of us occupies the top-notch 
income-bracket, and none of us is starving 
or on relief. We have not, like my good 
friend who is a bank-teller, been fired, nor 
have we—like farmers—had to plough 
under every fourth manuscript. We seem to 
be a curiously contented lot. 





This rebuttal by Mr. Devoe to the article 
by Jonathan Norton Leonard was received 
of The Writar, but it still remains necessary 
to clarify our position in the matter, so we 
have carried it over. 

The most important point we wish to re- 
fute is Mr. Leonard's ill-advised and rather 
stupid aside following his reference to the 
“so-called writer's magazines.” In paren- 
theses he said “which few real writers ever 
read.’ Up to this point Mr. Leonard bolstered 
his argument with many figures; but here 
he stepped out of bounds. We postulate that 
Mr. Leonard consulted no lists of subscribers 
of the “so-called writer's magazines,” nor 
did he, we believe, make any research into 
the identities of those who buy them on the 
newsstands. For, if The Writer is to be in- 
cluded by Mr. Leonard among the periodi- 
cals for writers to which he refers, he would 
find upon such research the names of a 
good many professional writers who are 
certainly “real.” We suggest that there are 
many regular (and avid) readers of this 
monthly who, in terms of remuneration or 
published quantitative output, considerably 
exceed Mr. Leonard himself. 

The second point we wish to make follows 
from the question toward the end of the pre- 
ceding article: ‘Can painting be taught?” 
We might also ask, Can any creative art 
be taught? The answer should be fairly the 
same for all such arts, and if it is negative, 
then why are not all the summer arts col- 
onists victims of charlatanism, the “little 
theatre” addicts meat for the quacks, the 
students at every conservatory of music just 
plain “suckers?” Mr. Leonard weasels 
slightly when it comes to the Bread Loaf Con- 


ference, one of the few agencies he is 
courageous enough to name: 

“So the best thing to do, I think, is to 
sneak up on a professional in some adroit 
way. An editor or an experienced writer 
can give certain types of advice . . . may re- 
move a few of the technical obstacles. This 
justifies to some extent such institutions as 
the Bread Loaf Conference...” 

So, Mr. Leonard would have us do a bit of 
sneaking? Let's see what further (patroniz- 
ing) remarks he has to offer: ‘"One very suc- 
cessful writer says that five precent of these 
who go there (Bread Loaf are capable of 
being helped. These are helped to some 
extent. ‘(You're weakening, Mr. Leonard). 
“The other ninety-five percent are beyond 
help. They merely ‘go home and tell the 
village reporter about the writers they have 
met.’ This is pleasant, I suppose. Some of 
the students are attractive young women, 
which is pleasant for the writers.” 

This is a sample of the article which Mr. 
Devoe and the other editors of this magazine 
have found prevocative enough to speak out 
against. In any lesser medium than the 
Saturday Review of Literature it would doubt- 
less have passed ignored. As far as we 
have ascertained, our friends at Bread Loaf 
have ignored it, which is their affair. 

The real situation behind the Leonard 
criticism is this: creative ability is a latent, 
elusive attribute in many people. He favors 
an incubation process, the success of which 
seems dependent upon a hazardous, inde- 
pendent pursuit. The attitude of this editorial 
staff is that a training by experineced and 
able teachers, if only to make writers think 
for themselves, saves a great deal of blind- 
alley groping and a world of woe. We 
further maintain that in America an indivi- 
dual's progress has but three limits: ability, 
energy, and luck. Discernment of the need 
of training, of the sources of assistance, 
comes under the element of ability. The 
capacity to profit by such aid is at least in 
part dependent upon energy. The first two 
elements are the writer's province: for the 
third, we wish you the best. 


— The Editors 

















Picking a Winner 
By PAUL HOFFMAN 


T was my first experience as a reader in 

a competition for a best book — this Fourth 
Atlantic Non-Fiction Contest. In fact, I had 
been reading manuscript for barely four 
months so my judgment could scarcely be 
said to be a seasoned one. Conscious, 
however, of my probable deficiencies, I at 
least took pains to be unprejudiced — and I 
still had a capacity for enthusiasm. And no 
matter what the killjoy may say to the con- 
trary, enthusiasm has its points. 

There were in all five hundred and eighty- 
two candidates from which to choose. They 
ranged in their subjects all the way from 
exhaustive — and often exhausting! — his- 
tories of jade, jewels, and moral (sic) women 
through biographies and autobiographies — 
there were a plethora of these, embarras- 
singly speculative, many of them, and other- 
wise revealing —to the crepuscule of New 
Deal politics and economics. As to length, 
some were slim chaste volumes whose 
actual word count amounted to a scant 
75,000, the minimum requirement of the 
competition's conditions; one appeared in 
six stout segments totalling twenty-one 
hundred and ninety-three pages, somewhat 
over half a million words; most of them, 
however, approximated more nearly the 
maximum of 150,000 words. Neatly labelled 
and stacked on tables and in cabinets, the 
receipt of each having been promptly ac- 
knowledged, like the Doomsday sheep and 
goats they waited upon their judgment. But 
the Almighty has nothing on a publisher for 
although in the matter of contests, too many 
are called — but ONE is chosen! 

From April first — the closing date of the 
competition — and even somewhat before 
that, six readers were employed either full 
or part time for a little more than two months 
at the large task of preliminary elimination 
and grading. Their customary procedure in 
this process was as follows: — 

If the manuscript was definitely inferior or 
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for any of a number of reasons, — such as 
restricted appeal, insufficient or doubtful doc- 
umentation, too imaginative treatment, — un- 
suited to publication, the first reader regist- 
ered his vote for rejection. He attached to 
the manuscript a brief report summarizing 
its contents and his reasons for turning it 
down, labelled it D (no, not for “Damned” 
but simply “Decline’”’), and laid it aside until 
such time as Mr. Weeks, the Editor-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press, should have 
an opportunity to confirm its rejection — or, 
possibly, to salvage it for a second reading. 
In the case, however, of candidates about 
which the first reader was in doubt but did 
not feel that he could decline without the 
agreement of one of his colleagues or in the 
case of those which were definitely eligible 
either for the award or for general publica- 
tion, he attached a more detailed report, 
labelled ‘‘Reread” or in the borderline cases 
‘Reread but D,’’ and passed it on to a second 
reader. The latter, if favorably impressed 
with the contestant’s qualifications, refer- 
red it to still a third reader. If a manuscript 
survived three readings —all favorable, it 
was considered a finalist and reserved for 
the judges. In the present contest a group 
of about thirty were so segregated for which 
ten were retained — ten sheep to five hund- 
red and seventy-two goats! 

I have stated that the reader's is a large 
task. The following quotations from the con- 
test announcement will, I think, affirm that 
statement; they are culled from that section 
of it whose caption is ‘Kind of Book.” 

“The subject may be a biography, a his- 
tory, a significant excursion into economics, 
politics, or morals. It may be philosophic 
or critical or a narrative of human experi- 
ence. The book may deal with events in the 
United States or England, or indeed with 
any explored portion of the globe. In short, 
it may be any subject under the sun.” 


So much for variety! And now — 
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“The prime requisite of every manuscript 
entered in this contest is, of course, that its 
contents should rest squarely on a founda- 
tion of fact. Books which seek to tell a 
true story under assumed names, or which 
build up a synthetic likeness of the past, are 
liable to be regarded with suspicion. Apart 
from authenticity the first question the 
judges will ask themselves is, Which is the 
most interesting book — interesting in sub- 
ject, in method, in style, and perhaps most 
important of all, interesting in memory after 
the book is finished?” 

A large order — for the writer as well as 
the reader! 

It is perhaps more understandable now 
why not quite one-sixtieth of the candidates 
qualified as finalists, I think. Of course, it 
is true that the preponderant percentage of 
manuscripts submitted fell considerably short 
when judged by these stringent standards; 
it is likewise true, however, that several 
partially satisfied them. But the word “‘inter- 
esting’ admits divers interpretations. Even 
a freak can be “interesting.” The qualify- 
ing and additional requirement might well 
be — in the instance of prize books, at least: 
which is the most interesting to the greater 
number? After all, universality has ever been 
the prime criterion of a work of art. From the 
purely practical and mundane point of view, 
too, such a book should sell—and pub- 
lishers as well as writers must live. 

And then, after nearly two months of read- 
ing and weighing and comparing notes with- 
out having found the ONE but, instead, only 
an occasional approximation, came the un- 
expected and exciting discovery. Third from 
the end it was, the five hundred and eightieth 
candidate! 

It fell first into the hands of Mr. Roberts 
Tapley, an experienced reader and. himself 
a writer, who was at once struck by its au- 
thenticity and artistry. Here, at last, was 
“an excellent prize book” —with which 
words he concluded his report on it. It then 
passed to me. 

But before turning to the text itself I read 
through the author's long letter which ac- 
companied the manuscript and in the skill 


and rhythmic articulateness of its expression 
I recognized a new and real quality of talent. 
This Mari Sandoz, daughter of Old Jules — 
whose biography the book was, could writel 
The following passage was among those 
which especially arrested my attention: — 

“The book grew out of a childhood and 
adolescence spent among the story tellers 
of the frontier, for the frontier, whether by 
Turner's famous definition or by any other, 
is a land of story tellers and in this respect 
remains frontier in nature until the last origi- 
nal settler is gone. 

“It grew, then, out of the long hours in the 
kitchen on the Running Water, the silent 
hours of listening behind the stove or in the 
woodbox, when it was assumed that of 
course I was asleep in bed. So I heard all 
the accounts of the hunts, the well accident, 
the fights with the cattlemen and the sheep- 
men, given hints here and there of the tragic 
scarcity of women, when a man had to 
‘marry anything that got off the train,’ as Old 
Jules often said; the drouths, the storms, and 
the wind and isolation.” 

From Miss Sandoz herself I was later to 
learn that this letter was hastily composed 
at four o'clock in the morning after hours of 
grueling work retyping her manuscript. 
Portions of it (and of a former one, which ac- 
companied the book when — in another ver- 
sion — it was submitted in a former contest,) 
are now the Preface to her volume. 

Then I read the book itself. Perhaps it was 
just the lethargy induced by careless read- 
ing of inferior and, at best, little more than 
adequate candidates that made this one 
seem so thrilling, but I couldn't believe that. 
This “Old Jules” of Mari Sandoz stood on the 
firm ground of its own interest and merits. 
Here was no mere enumeration of facts 
gleaned from notebooks, no spiritless chrono- 
logy unassimilated or only partially digested, 
but that ‘worthwhile writing’ which, accord- 
ing to the superlative definition of John Dos 
Passos, “is made of knowledge, feelings that 
have been trained into the muscles, sight, 
sound, taste, shudders that have been driven 
down into your bones by grim repetition, the 

(Continued on page 317) 











Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 
3 (A) THE PLOT 


4 OT” is an easy word to define. Authors 
and critics have been busy explaining 
it ever since the appearance of the first fiction 
piece. Their definitions have ranged from 
a single word to volumes of nearly a thous- 
and pages. If all these efforts were con- 
densed in one sentence, they would agree 
substantially as follows: ‘Plot is that com- 
bination of dramatic units which reveals 
significantly a pattern of purposeful strug- 
gle.” This I shall use thfoughout the rest of 
this article and the next as a practical work- 
ing definition to be expanded and detailed 
according to the limits of my allotted pages. 
It is, of course impossible to discuss plot 
properly without mentioning characteriza- 
tion. But, except where reference is neces- 
sary in connection with plot explanation, the 
problems of characterization in fiction will 
be left for a later article. One matter which 
concerns both of these elements deserves 
noting here, however. [Every successful 
commercial yarn requires the presence of 
plot and characterization in a certain com- 
bination proportioned by emphasis upon one 
or the other. This emphasis is brought about 
by the author’s appraisal of the type of 
dramatic values promised in his story theme. 
Theme appraisal is a simple affair. If the 
theme stresses action and achievement, plot 
should be emphasized in a proportion of at 
least eighty percent for plot to twenty for 
characterization. On the other hand, if the 
story theme has as its focal point of interest 
a psychological situation to be resolved or 
developed by the actors, then the narrative 
should emphasize characterization, reversing 
the proportions of the plot story. 

Hereafter in this article I shall consider 
that all story themes, not otherwise indicated, 
require plot treatment. The reader is cau- 
tioned not to mistake the plot story based 
on what may be called the “decision prob- 
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lem,” which involves some _ character 
change, for the story of characterization 
wherein plot is employed simply as slender 
springboard of interest. 

According to the definition of plot, a num- 
ber of “dramatic units’’ must be combined 
to produce a pattern. A dramatic unit, or 
scene, is something like a living cell. It has 
a purpose, a beginning, and an end. It 
combines with other cells to form a signifi- 
cant body, yet it does not lose its individual 
identity while it still lives. A scene has as 
its reason for existence a purpose just as 
does the whole story. This purpose is to solve 
a problem posed by some sort of previous 
situation. The solution will thus create a 
significant relationship between this scene 
and one which may precede or follow it. 
An outgrowth of the concluding situation of 
the previous scene, the problem always may 
be stated as something which requires of 
the actors or other forces in the scene an 
attempt to change existing conditions either 
by an achievement or a decision. 

In other words, the problem of the scene 
is very like that of the whole story save that 
the problem is less involved and of accord- 
ingly minor importance. Parenthetically let 
me say that it is seldom that the author, 
whether established or beginning, works out 
each scene fully, either in outline or in his 
mind, before he starts his yarn. He does, 
however, usually plan the major problem 
of his story theme. And he generally vis- 
ualizes, at least, the minor problems or scene 
units. With this much of preparation he can 
begin the actual construction of his narra- 
tive; and he can expect the flow of the story 
to create out of his own heightening drama- 
tic interest in the tale other scenes to fill in 
between those he has already arranged for. 
To say it another way, the author, if he has 
the stuff that makes a writer, can depend 
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more upon the inspiration of his materials 
than upon any outline of them. Which is 
not to imply, however, any criticism of the 
value of outlines as general guides. 


Suppose, then, that you, the reader, have’ 


come along with me up to this point and 
have passed through the following experi- 
ences: you have decided to write a short 
story; you have selected as a theme one 
which has, for instance as its general pur- 
pose to prove that courage and the right 
will triumph over cowardly trickery and the 
wrong; and for its specific purpose, that 
Larry Ranlett, newly-appointed police com- 
missioner of Hampton, can break the rule 
of the local underworld and make law and 
order something more than a pleasant ex- 
pression. 

This specific purpose becomes a problem 
simply by turning it into a question, and 
this problem serves as the backbone and 
reason for the yarn: Can Larry, who is not 
poor but honest, manage, in spite of crooked 
politics, violent gangsters, weak-kneed citi- 
zens, temptation, threats, and so forth and so 
on (fill in the rest yourself) to clean out the 
corruption, bring ‘‘One-Kidney” Maletti (the 
gangster czar and a very nasty man, known 
by the Department of Justice as “Public 
Enemy Number 1-A, B, and C’”’) to his proper 
reward, and thus make Hampton a down- 
right delightful place in which to live with 
the wife and her less fortunate relatives? 
Can Larry do it? If you plan to sell this 
yarn to a popular magazine, the answer is 
“yes.” He can do it practically alone. And 
besides that he can win the heart and hand 
of “One-Kidney’s” beautiful sister, Elaine. 
She, by the way, until Larry appears on the 
scene, has never known the despicable 
business her brother has been in. She 
thought all this time that his vast fortune 
came from the settlement of their grand- 
father’s estate in Kentucky. She's really a 
thoroughbred, you know and won the Daisy- 
chain race at Vassar by a petal. It all ends 
happily. It must; otherwise it will be unsale- 
able for at least ninety percent of America’s 
publications. I said it ends happily. I mean 
for everybody who is on the side of right. 


Poor old “One-Kidney” dies like a dog in a 
dirty alley, and in the process he loses the 
remaining reason for his nick-name; this 
under the grueling fire of a “typewriter” 
operated by our slightly-wownded hero, 
Larry. 

Aside from the gratuitous asides, the 
foregoing represents your problem and its 
solution. You know where to begin; you 
know where to stop. In between you will 
create a number of scenes each of which will 
bring the story nearer its conclusion; each 
of which makes the hero’s chance of suc- 
ceeding in his determination seem even 
more remote. A figure to help you visualize 
the physical layout of the yarn follows. 





The chain is composed, let us say, of iron. 
It has, therefore, unity; it contains only that 
material which properly belongs to it. The 
links are all fastened, one into another, 
securely. The chain has, therefore, coher- 
ence; it sticks together to give an unbroken 
continuity. The links are in the proper order, 
and the small ring at the left and the ijarge 
one on the right give the chain an op- 
portunity to serve its purpose exactly, and as 
intended. The story has the small ring of 
“problem” at the beginning which will be 
anchored to the post of “purpose.” The links 
represent scenes, each complete in itself, 
each contributing to the continuity of the 
whole narrative. Unless they are linked to- 
gether correctly, they are useless. The big 
ring at the other end stands for the con- 
clusion of the tale. It moors the reader's 
satisfaction finally and completely. And 
since I have used the chain as a figure, I 
may, not unreasonably, point out the very 
apt truth of that old saw about a chain's 
being as strong as its weakest link. An in- 
effectual scene has spoiled many an excel- 
lent story. Either it should be strengthened 
or eliminated entirely. So much for the phy- 
sical make-up of a short story. 




















Manavelins 


Those who are writing stories for boys and girls 
should take notice of the following facts gathered by 
the Toronto Public Library and recently reported in the 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians: 


(a) Girls read more than boys; they read twice as 
much fiction as, and a little more non-fiction than, boys. 
Boys read almost twice as much non-fiction as fiction. 


(b) Girls read three times as much poetry, four times 
as many fairy tales, five times as much of music and 
plays, as boys. 

(c) Boys read twice as much general science and 
biography, three times as much natural history, and 
four times as much history as girls; they read almost 
all the practical science that is read. 


Erich Hatch is a chronic author: two of his books 
make their appearance on the Little, Brown lists this 
year, “Fly-By-Night’’ (June) and “My Man Godfrey” 
(November). Among the many non-literary activities 
of Mr. Hatch was his ride in the 1922 Meadow Brook 
point-to-point, in which his entry was quoted at fifteen 
to one; he came in first to take the plate, but then lost 
it overboard from his boat, the “Willingdrift.” 


At last the owner of the Panurge Press has been 
brought to book by Federal authorities. In mid-July one 
Esar Levine was arraigned in the U. S. District Court on 
the charge of “having used the mails to send obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, filthy and indecent printed circulars.” 
Presumably the books are sent by express. We've been 
showered with the circulars, and wondered who put our 
name on the list. It’s embarrassing, even if only the 
charlady who empties the baskets sees them. 


Algernon Blackwood, in writing to his publisher (Dut- 
ton) about ‘The Fruit Stoners,’’ waxes sarcastic regard- 
ing his “vacation.” Says he: “An author is the only 
worker in the world who never has a true vacation. 
He has no visible Boss, no office, no office hours. His 
brain is always seething with plots and problems he 
can never put aside, his characters accompany him with 
their tiresome chatter everywhere he goes, and the more 
beautiful the scenery of the moment, the more it sug- 
gests a mise-en-scene.” Which brings up a doubt 
we've had for some time, especially in connection with 
Federal Relief: What is an unemployed writer? 

® 


The record price for any new book seems to be 
that paid for Colonel Lawrence's ‘The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom.” A limited edition of thirty-eight copies was 
issued in 1923, priced at $20,000 per! Moreover, only 
those of whom the late Colonel approved could buy the 
book. But now that the author has passed on, Double- 
day has secured the right to reprint it (and won't 
those twenty-thousand-dollar chaps be angry!)— five 
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hundred ‘de luxe’ copies will sell for $25 each, and 
there will be another lot at five dollars, limited only 
by the eagerness of the buying public, presumably. 
“Revolt in the Desert’’ was an abridgement of the 
"Seven Pillars’ and sold about a million copies in 
America. 

& 

Vanguard mentions an incident in connection with 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.’ A gas station employee 
ordered a copy, but he was out when the library 
phoned; and the owner took the message that a hundred 
million guinea pigs were on the way. “It's a mistake,” 
said he. ‘We can't handle them here.” 


The peerage of Juvenile Books has been swelled 
by A. A. Milne, as everyone knows. Now Dutton is 
bringing out the four Christopher Robin books in dollar 
editions; they have sold over two million copies in the 
regular ones. * * * Louise Andrews Kent is doing a 
story for young people to be called "He Went with 
Marco Polo,” about Venice and Cathay. 


Miscellany: September Book-of-the-month will be 
Ellen Glasgow's latest, ‘Vein of Iron;” the August 
Literary Guild choice is "Voodoo Fire in Haiti.” ... 
Oxford University Press has published "A Dictionary of 
American Usage”. . . Easily-confused Department: H. A. 
L. Fisher (author of ‘The History of Europe,”) and 
Vardis Fisher, Thomas Wolfe's chief rival at giving more 
words for your money. . . Max Eastman is writing an 
analysis of humor. If you can spare him a tall story 
or a dry New England witticism, his address (from the 
latest ‘Who's Who”) is Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. Further 
losses in the literary ranks: . Oliver Herford, July 5th, 
and Anne Douglas Sedwick, July 22nd. . . There have 
been six very successful novels written about down- 
Maine in the last two years; can you name them? 
Did you know “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written in 
Brunswick, Maine? Willa Cather’s “Lucy Gayheart” 
(Knopf, August lst) gets a printing of 52,000 to start, 
as against 60,000 for “Vein of Iron” (above) and only 
35,000 for Anne Morrow Lindbergh's “North to the 
Orient” (an. August Harcourt, Brace publication). 


A book grows: F. O. Mathiessen stated ‘The Achieve- 
ment of T. S. Eliot,” which Houghton Mifflin expected to 
publish this spring in a thin (24,000-word) format. Now 
it is on the fall list of that house and will be a general 
discussion of poetry at least 60,000 words long. Or if 
the process continues perhaps we'll have a mammoth 
“Outline of Literature” in 1936. 


2 
The death of Ray Long recalls to mind the high 
spots in that publisher's long and useful career. From 
1918 to 1931 he was Mr. Hearst's right hand man, editor 
of Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Harper's Bazaar, 
etc. . He got Calvin Coolidge to write of his years 
in the presidency; that was his greatest scoop. But 


(Continued on page 320) 
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Do You Want to Write Songs? 


By HERB JONES 


Orchestra Leader and Established Song-Writer 


HE impression that “anyone can write a 

song” seems to have found its way into 
the minds of every aspirant with a yen to 
duplicate the success of Berlin, Gershwin or 
Coots. Copyright records show that some 
forty thousand songs are registered annually, 
and heaven only knows how many more are 
written but never registered. Publishers, 
radio artists and band leaders will tell you 
that they see literally thousands of would-be 
tunesmiths in their dreams, feel them in their 
hair, and find their mail sacks filled with 
their efforts. What do John and Mary and 
Bill all see in songwriting that is so alluring? 
Is it fame? Is it fortune? Is it glamour? 
If they are thus illusioned, I'm afraid they 
are in for shattered dreams. Songwriters 
may write the songs that the public hum, 
whistle, sing and dance to, and the songs 
that bring in the requests and fan letters; 
but none is ever addressed to them. 

Songs are as big a gamble as the stock 
market, as far as profits are concerned. Two 
cents a copy is about the maximum sheet 
music royalty today and what's more, the 
day of million copy hits (and you can count 
on your fingers the few songs that ever sold 
a million) is a day past by. Two hundred 
thousand copy “hits” are more rare than 
frequent, and very often you share your 
royalty check with a co-writer or two. 

The average person has the notion that 
he or she can jot down a few lines of ‘‘trees- 
bees and moon-soon” and expect, without 
a cent of investment, no training, no know- 
ledge of what it's all about, to reap a golden 
harvest of shekels. Why? 

Songwriting is a specialized field. Re- 
member that it is also a competitive field. 
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There are at least a thousand writers who 
know someihing of the business; and I 
would venture to say that the major pub- 
lishers know by memory at least a few score 
of such writers who have a reputation to sell 
with their song. 

You don't expect to sell a story, a novel 
or an article unless you have studied some- 
thing about plot, theme, and marketing. Yet 
Mrs. Smith writes her first composition (if it 
can be called that) and sends it away to a 
name and address she has copied off some 
old sheet music. And Mrs. Smith can't 
understand why in the world it marches right 
back to her. I'll tell you why. 

In the first place a music publisher is a 
very busy person. Neither he nor his as- 
sociates can spend over an hour or so in 
each business day examining new songs. 
They have other important duties and are 
naturally concerned with their own affairs 
rather than the stack of stories that come in; 
stories of ambition, desire, and what-not. 

Let's say that two hours is spent looking 
over manuscripts. Don't you suppose that 
their staff writers have new numbers to 
go over for their sanction? And don't 
you suppose that a few of the veteran 
free-lancers have submitted something? 
What little time is left is given to the assort- 
ment of what has come in from every cor- 
ner of the globe. And you should see what 
comes in. There is the answer to why so 
many publishers even refuse to accept un- 
solicited letters or to open manuscript pack- 
ages containing the work of people they've 
never known or heard of. 

Songs must be patterned after a certain 
formula. There are definite requirements. I 











would bet this bread-earning typewriter of 
mine that close to ninety per cent of the 
material either has no form or has been 
hacked out or over by a so-called song re- 
pairer. 

There is no such thing as an easy road to 
fame and fortune in any profession, much 
less songwriting, although such a picture 
has been painted by half a hundred “ar- 
rangers,” ‘collaborators,’’ and ‘song service 
bureaus” who prey upon the vanity of over- 
anxious lyricists and amateur Gershwins. 
They tell you that you have a “hit” in the 
making; all it needs is their servicing and 
your dreams will be realized. Well, you 
spend your money and you will discover, as 
thousands of others have and still do, that it 
would have been better spent in a little re- 
search work. 

If you write only the words, or only the 
music, my advice is to find a person in your 
own locality who has complementary talents. 
Work hard together. Co-operate. Study over 
currently popular songs. Compare yours 
with the latter. See that they are styled the 
same, but make sure that yours is original. 

Competent arrangers are in existence, and 
for a nominal sum they will, if you wish, tell 
you frankly what's wrong with your number 
and put it into proper shape for you. Don't 
look for flattery from them, and do n't expect 
them to exaggerate or tell you that you are 
a second Berlin. But they will help you. 

I'll give you a few “tips” for what they're 
worth: 


1. Titles are important, and should be kept 
short. Because they are easily remembered, 
they have the advantage and are therefore 
the most practical. ("Always,” “St. Louis 
Blues,” “Contented,” “Last Night.’’) 


2. In my opinion the melody is most es- 
sential, though poor lyrics can handicap. 
Your song should be simple and easily sung. 
And be sure it is appealing. 


3. The chorus of the popular song should 
have thirty-two measures of music and the 
verse sixteen. An introduction of eight 
measures is correct. 


4. The lyric should accent correctly with 
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the melody notes, and each sentence of the 
lyric should be a complete thought; the 
chorus an entire story, told simply but 
fully. 

When your song is finished, your work is 
not done by any means. What are you going 
to do with it, and how are you going about 
it? 

To protect your rights, register your com- 
position with the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. Full information and 
necessary blanks may be procured by writ- 
ing that office. 

Now you want to sell it or place it for 
publication. I would suggest that you first 
endeavor to create a demand for it. How are 
you going to do this? 

Interest some local radio artist, and have 
it introduced over the air. If the response is 
gratifying have the artist write a letter to 
that effect, and have him send a copy of the 
number to a professional acquaintance of 
his. You might even have a few hundred 
lead sheet copies made up, at small cost. 
Mail these out to various orchestra leaders 
and popular singers. Ask them to give you 
their opinion, and, if possible, to include it 
in one of their broadcasts. State that they 
are at liberty to do this, and mention if nec- 
essary you will gladly sign the customary 
broadcast release for the purpose of perform- 
ing an unpublished composition. 

Radio is the main artery in song exploita- 
tion today, and you will find, if you are per- 
sistent, some star of the ether who will be 
glad to give you a boost. In this way your 
song has a chance of becoming popularized. 
And if you can further interest a radio per- 
sonage to the extent of recommending or 
writing a publisher acquaintance for you, 
at least you will be getting a hearing. If 
your number is good, and if it has brought 
requests, you ‘ll find the publisher will give 
it consideration. This doesn’t mean he will 
accept it, but he will be inclined to listen 
to more of your musical ideas later on, and 
perhaps you will be lucky enough to write 
something that will be so catchy, and so un- 
usual that all the barriers will be let down, 
and you will be let in. 
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A News Story 


By GUILES DAVENPORT 


Y way of apology and explanation for 

the lapse in this series of articles, may 
I state the reason therefor? I have been 
working on a murder case. 

Several weeks ago, the newspaper of 
which I am editor decided that it had come 
across a “hot” story. It had to do with the 
unsolved killing of a police officer five years 
before. It is significant — since we have so 
often referred to the ‘nose for news’ — that 
the reason for this conclusion was based 
upon one of those psychological hunches 
which so often turn out to be facts. Briefly, 
the story was this: 

Officer C, middle-aged, Catholic, father of 
five children, kind husband, singularly un- 
imaginative, honest (record of having re- 
fused bribes), a thrifty and home-loving in- 
dividual, was found dead on a beach. His 
hands were handcuffed in front. Coroner's 
verdict — Homicide. Despite the verdict, 
however, his police brothers — mark this — 
spread the story that it was a case of suicide. 
Here’s where the hunch came in. 

Would an unimaginative, honest, debtless 
Catholic commit suicide? 

The odds were all against it. And that's 
how the story of the death of Officer C be- 
came news, though it was five years old at 
the time of its revival. 

Obviously the next question was one of 
news treatment. 

We announced in big headlines, supple- 
mented by circulation posters distributed 
throughout the city, that Officer C was murd- 
ered. In 72-point bold-face, we fired this 
blast. 

Within twenty-four hours, our office was 
visited by policemen in uniform and mutfti. 
Some were bold, others curious, others fur- 
tive. All had something to say about the 
murder of Officer C. All were distinguished 
by one fact—they wanted to talk. Their 
stories varied but little. One flatly stated 
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that he knew Officer C was killed and who 
did it. Before we could cross-examine, a 
brother officer pulled him away. He has 
not reappeared and is now on the other end 
of his beat. 

In addition to the officers in question, we 
were swamped by a small army of informers 
—most of whom turned out to be honest, 
sincere and entirely in accord in their ver- 
sions of the murder. All were agreed upon 
one thing — that the police and county of- 
ficials knew all about the murder of Officer 
Cl 

Our first story merely advanced the theory 
that Officer C had not committed suicide, 
gave the reasons for this conclusion and 
listed a strange and awesome series of 
contradictions in the farcical investigation 
which the County Attorney launched after 
the finding of the body. This list included 
the. disparate testimony of police, doctors, 
witnesses and officials. Officer X stated that 
he had seen and talked with Officer C a few 
hours before his death. This was denied 
by a police official. Another officer was 
dropped for attempting to give testimony 
damaging to the County Attorney's prejudg- 
ment. Another officer stated that he had 
seen rum-smugglers in the area near Officer 
C’s beat. This, too, was denied by a superior 
who had been in his office when it allegedly 
took place. And so it went — a veritable orgy 
of statement and counter-statement, charge 
and counter-charge. 

Plainly we had something. It was also 
plain that our theory was rapidly justifying 
itself and equally obvious that someone in 
high position was concealing evidence. 

We made progress from this point on.. 
But it was not the progress one might expect. 
The police did NOT cooperate. The County 

itorney — a successor of the incumbent at 
the time of the crime and his satellite — 
began to play ‘Pass the Buck” with un- 
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wonted enthusiasm and many gestures. 
Evidence began to pour in. Bit by bit it was 
sifted and at all important points checked 
beautifully. Precisely as we had hoped, our 
bold challenge encouraged the timid to un- 
burden their souls. Within forty-eight hours 
we had the name of one of the five men who 
had beaten Officer C to death and thrown 
his body in the water in the hope he would 
be carried out to sea. We had learned that 
they were a rum-running gang who, failing 
to bribe the honest copper, had resolved 
their nefarious problem in their own cruel 
way. A Federal officer who had arrested 
a female relative of one of the gangsters 
called to inform us that she had told him 
exactly who had committed the crime. Also 
in a most mysterious fashion, a police of- 
ficer of long and honorable history, called 
one of my reporters to him in the out- 
skirts of the city, gave him several excel- 
lent “tips leading us directly to a key- 
witness and warned him against having 
anything to do with the police, stating that 
the department was so deeply involved that 
it would hamper our investigation as much 
as possible. He pledged us his secret co- 
operation. 

Here you see a practical demonstration of 


‘the many channels into which some news- 


stories lead. Already we had uncovered 
evidence of official cooperation with crime, 
of that brand of wickedness in high places 
which figures so prominently in contempor- 
ary American history. There was but one 
difficulty, however. We could not print the 
names of the killers nor of our witnesses, 
despite the overwhelming evidence. In this 
one fact, nevertheless, abode a story bigger 
than the killing of Officer C. It meant, in 
effect, that a number of prominent men were 
in danger of jail sentences and that a city 
and county department were in danger of 
almost total destruction. Very, very juicy 
news and entirely legitimate. Not yellow 
journalism but a clean, honest crusade for 
decency. The public ate it up. 

I must not overlook another thrilling phase 
of this adventure in journalism. Hardly had 
our initial story appeared when threats be- 
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gan to come in. The first day it was a gruff 
voice over the ‘phone. ‘Lay off the C case, 
Mister, or we'll put you on the spot!"" Movie 
stuff? Oh, no, indeed. It happens oftener 
than you might think and three editors have 
died within the past few years for ignoring 
such threats. 

The second day this warning was repeated 
three times, the third day six times and on 
the fourth day, a veritable barrage. When 
we went to press late that night, another 
voice warned us that our papers would 
never reach the street. Did we call for 
police protection? Don't be silly! Of course 
we did n't. We were determined to be heroes, 
and besides, we did n't believe they'd make 
good their threats. 

Exactly at 10:00 o'clock that night when 
every man jack in the city room had his 
nose glued to the typewriter came a terrific 
crash and the shattering sound of breaking 
glass. A virile brick came through the of- 
fice window. It was enclosed in a paper 
sack upon which was written — crudely — 
“We mean business!” 

Well, we meant business, too. We printed 
the history of this little incident, after calling 
the police and forcing them to stand guard 
with us all night long. Our one regret was 
that our deadline did not permit us to run a 
picture of the brick and the window it had 
smashed. 

We went into the second week of the 
case of Officer C in a whirlwind. We dis- 
covered that our key-witness was peddling 
liquor under an assumed name. We tried 
one official after another trying to get some 
formal cooperation. We were buttered with 
kind words and bland promises and smoth- 
ered with hypocritical praise. We were sub- 
merged in a morass of inertia. 

Had we been unaware of our obligation 
to the paper we might reasonably have re- 
gretted this sickening state of affairs. But 
every broken promise, every official ob- 
stacle, every evasion made another story. 
And as these stories developed they un- 
covered a mass of political chicane as start- 
ling as any New York or Chicago might 

(Continued on page 300) 











THE DUTCH UNCLE ON POINTS AND PROBLEMS 


T is surprising the number of stories re- 

viewed by the Dutch Uncle each week 
which are inadequate because of frail and 
poorly constructed plots. Five thousand 
words scattered over twenty typewritten 
pages do not necessarily constitute a short 
story. Many are called into the writing pro- 
fession because they believe it to yield sub- 
stantial commercial rewards, but few seem to 
realize the effort and study necessary to a 
corresponding commercial success. The 
many stories written with inadequate plots 
testify to the lack of actual preparation given 
by beginning writers to their chosen profes- 
sion. 

The new writer has to have something to 
say. He has to convince an editor that he 
has something of importance to say. Editors 
are too wary to accept in these still uncertain 
times a story that is just good. The unrecog- 
nized writer must present something that is 
not only distinctive in itself but it must con- 
tain sufficient quality for the editor to judge 
the writer's possibilities. Editors are eager 
to build up writers who show exceptional 
promise, but their time is too valuable to 
gamble with new writers whose work is just 
adequate —or even good. Write a story 
“better” than those already appearing by 
recognized writers and you will find that 
there are no seals on the editorial portals. 

Distinctiveness in a great majority of cases 
lies in unusual plots. If you actually have a 
story to tell, and tell it well, you will not 
find the long climb such a long one after all. 
It seems somewhat superficial advice to tell 
a writer to write about something, but it is 
continually brought to the Dutch Uncle's at- 
tention that many writers write about noth- 
ing; so, consequently, he feels this advice 
not altogether amiss. 

Too many of us show by our lethargic ef- 
forts that we give but slight attention to 
actual preparation. We not only prepare 
inadequately for the story we are writing, 
but our preparation for writing in general is 
insufficient to meet the demands of our pro- 
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fession. Plot construction comes only of 
careful planning. Plot construction is hard 
work. Not even our most accomplished 
writers turn out a story that has not been 
carefully planned. Many outline on paper 
every story they write. Others make a men- 
tal outline and probably work over the 
story in their minds weeks in advance of 
putting it into typewritten words. In both 
cases the writers are thoroughly familiar 
with the step by step development and with 
the outcome of the story. Stories have been 
written “inspirationally” (by the author's 
simply sitting down and writing them without 
forethought). But they are so in the minority 
as to make them outstanding exceptions. 
The beginning writer is treading on danger- 
ous ground when he writes a story he has 
not outlined, either on paper or in his mind 
-— preferably a written outline. He will find 
that he will not make noticeable progress 
until he establishes this habit as a necessary 
and important step in his short story con- 
struction. 

Characterization must be considered care- 
fully in connection with plot development. 
Frequently the error is made of placing arti- 
ficial dialogue in the mouths of characters 
simply to further the plot. There may be 
certain informational facts which the writer 
wants revealed to the reader, so he has the 
character reveal the information, disregard- 
ing the fact that such a speech is likely to 
prove unnatural because of its forced ap- 
pearance in the story. The following 
example is from a story recently reviewed: 

A boy and girl of about eighteen and 
twenty meet at a resort in an incidental way, 
and, after a few words, the girl asks the 
boy his name. He replies in all seriousness, 
“I am Lowell Dane Euclid, the son of Sydney 
Euclid, of the law firm, Euclid, Browne and 
Euclid, located in Detroit—criminal lawy- 
ers.” 

The speech is stilted and not psychologi- 
cally sound. It is difficult to imagine any 
one, much less a young man of twenty, im- 
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parting, for no apparent reason, all this in- 
formation in one breath. It is obvious that 
the author put these words into the mouth 
of her character simply because she wanted 
the information made known to the reader. 

Another example occurs in a story in 
which a girl of twelve is talking to her 
mother. She says, “My school teacher, Mr. 
Paul S. Kennedy, who lives on Larchmont 
Drive, gave me a |! in the final English ex- 
amination.” 

Would she not have said, ‘Mr. Kennedy 
gave me a |! in the English examination?” 
Or, “I got a 1 in English.""? The author, how- 
ever, forces in the teacher's full name and 
address because this information is needed 
later on in the story, and the result is arti- 
ficial dialogue. 

And still another example: 

A wife asks her husband where he went 
after his golf at the country club. He replies, 
"IT went to the home of my mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Ellis.” 

As though the wife didn’t know the 
mother’s name! 

It is this type of work that brands the 
writer as an amateur. The professional 
knows how to impart such information with- 
out resorting to artificiality. Beware of any 
dialogue that is used to advance plot de- 
velopment. If you find it absolutely neces- 
sary to resort to this means of putting across 
information, go over the speech carefully and 
fully convince yourself that you have made 
every word ring true before you accept it 
as final. Nothing must be done to take 
away from the convincingness of a character. 

Character portrayal, as well as plot de- 
velopment, seems to be a stumbling block 
to the beginning writer. Usually characters 
are not adequately developed. The author 
in many cases gives a character a name, 
says that he has light hair and blue eyes — 
and lets it go at that. And then he further 
detracts from convincing characterization by 
letting all his people talk alike. When a 
character is first introduced, give a brief 
description of him. A deft revealing des- 
cription, something that points out individual 
traits, is a great deal more effective than a 
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whole page of trite description. Even if it 
is necessary for your character to have trite 
characteristics, it is your job as the author 
to describe those characteristics in a way 
that is not trite. Hackneyed descriptions are 
among the many things which pucker an 
editor's brow and make him reach for a 
rejection slip instead of a pen to sign a pay- 
ment check. 

When you have given the first description 
of a character, don't be content to call this 
description sufficient. The character must be 
further built by what the author “says” about 
him. In fact, the author should “tell” very 
little about his character. The character 
should reveal his individual traits by what 
he does, how he thinks, the way he talks, 
by the gestures he makes, by his expressed 
philosophy, etc. The reader may also get 
a convincing picture of a character by what 
other characters in the story say about him. 
In describing a character or in portraying 
individual character traits, the author has to 
be careful that he does not become too narra- 
tive. Characters should be described so that 
the description does not appear to stop the 
action of the story. Character description 
can be woven in as the story moves along. 

The author must always be alert for incon- 
sistent character portrayal. Do n't allow your 
characters to do things which the reader is 
likely to believe out of keeping with their 
natures. If, however, it is really a character's 
nature to be inconsistent (and many times 
this is true), then give reasons for the in- 
consistencies. Don't expect your reader to 
take too much for granted. Neither should 
you go into too much detail. Balance must 
be maintained. And this is something that 
can not be taught; your own sense of propor- 
tion must guide you. 

There is another important phase of 
character writing which is not learned en- 
tirely from books. A writer must actually 
know people; he must know how they react 
to give circumstances. Too often it is re- 
vealed by a writer's work that his people 
have been made to act artificially and the 
cause lies chiefly in the fact that the author 
does not understand people and also is not 
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sufficiently conversant with a workable psy- 
chology. It would profit every writer, in con- 
nection with making a hobby of studying 
people, to read the modern writers of good 
psychological works. It does not necessarily 
follow that one should affiliate one’s self 
with any definite school of psychological 
thought, but by becoming familiar with the 
various schools and the different teachers, 


DAVENPORT — (Continued from page 297) 

boast. Shameful as it was that police of- 
ficers should permit the killing of one of their 
number to go unavenged, it was even more 
shameful that they should be held in en- 
forced silence through fear of losing their 
jobs. And that is what the real story be- 
came—a story of “higher-ups’” protecting 
the murderers of one whose duty it was to 
protect unarmed citizens. 

The “Big Guy” at the top kept silent. As 
time advanced, we toyed with the notion of 
printing the names of the killers, but we 
dared not do so for the very obvious reason 
that not until someone in authority gained 
the requisite courage could we hope to keep 
them in jail long enough to accomplish the 
slightest good. So we continued our efforts 
to secure cooperation, and in each issue pub- 
lished additional evidence, keeping only our 
information sources secret. 

As this is written we have at last en- 
tered against the police and the County At- 
torney a formal charge of official failure to 
cooperate. We have “blasted” them in the 
good old Hearstian fashion. It is less than 
they deserve. 

In the meantime the murderers are walk- 
ing the streets of our city and in their hearts, 
I fancy, there is sardonic laughter. What 
they do not know is that at any time — and 
we ourselves cannot say when that will be 
— the effect of publicity upon them and their 
protectors is certain to break the case. 
Someone — possibly a courageous police 
officer — will come forward with formal testi- 
mony. Warrants will be issued and the jails 
doors will slam shut. The “outraged” of- 
ficals who have nourished five murderers 





we more readily understand the mental and 
emotional structure of the people we put into 
our stories. 

A success is made of short story writing 
only when the writer comes to realize that he 
must put into his work as many hours and 
as much effort as is required by any of the 
other professions. 


for cash in hand will squirm uneasily as they 
polish up their alibis. And then — there will 
be another series of news-stories — exposes 
— all good reading. 

In substituting this piece of contemporary 
history for a formal presentation of journal- 
istic problems, I have attempted, within the 
limitations of space, to show the process by 
which a story may be developed. I submit 
that it was good newspaper practice to re- 
open the Case of Officer C upon a psycho- 
logical keynote. It is a process with which 
people are becoming increasingly familiar. 
It has always, of course, been in the back- 
ground of all literature. 

I am also reminded as I relate this exper- 
ience, of the unusual demands upon the 
body and mind which are a part of the de- 
velopment of a good news-story. The Case 
of Officer C is not unusual in itself. It is only 
another murder mystery. But it is leading 
us into an area in which a thousand battles 
may yet be fought. There are lives and 
reputations at stake and though it is played 
in a minor key up to this time, it is my be- 
lief that some genuine distinction of conduct 
and character may yet appear to brighten 
a sordid picture. 

This experience appeals to me as the 
constant potentiality of the newspaper game. 
It is the thing which can happen at any 
time. It is precisely the type of thing which 
eventually becomes literature but those of 
us who toil at such matters find little time to 
give to that side of writing. The fun of it 
is concentrated in being in the middle of 
things as they happen — and in encourag- 
ing them to happen. 
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A New Deal in Poetry? 


By SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 


OST-WAR poetry has received a great 

impetus from three young men whose 
work began to appear only in the last de- 
cade, and who had not been published in 
book form in America until about a year 
ago. But when Random House brought out 
the volumes of Stephen Spender, W. H. 
Auden, and C. Day Lewis, the clamor of the 
critics arose on all sides. All the comment 
has not been favorable; yet few have been 
indifferent to these new poets. 

The reaction here has differed somewhat 
from that of the native country, England, 
where C. Day Lewis is held in higher regard 
by many of the foremost commentators. 
Reviewers on this side of the Atlantic, not- 
ably Edward Weeks and Theodore Morri- 
son, have put forward the work of Spender 
as the more melodious, excelling in lyrical 
qualities; Auden they find more obscure, 
sardonic, and sometimes more brilliant. C. 
Day Lewis has been handicapped — if not 
being scrutinized and weighed is a handi- 
cap—by delayed publication. And re- 
sponsibility for the new style of poetry has 
in consequence fallen largely to Auden and 
Spender. There has been a wide confusion 
of their works, which in reality show marked 
differences of feeling and treatment, with the 
result that the double identity has become 
fused in one in the minds of many. 

Two critics voice this tendency, directing 
their shafts in the one case with scorn, in the 
other with jest that inclines to mockery. In 
the ‘New Yorker’ early this year Robert 
Hillyer protested the poverty of current 
poetry, and wrote off two of the newcomers 
with this brief caustic: 


“and Auden-Spender, 
Like the three Sitwells, merged in one pretender.” 


On the other hand, David McCord, writ- 
ing for the “Saturday Review,’’ found mater- 
ial for his clever fun-poking, as follows: 
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A new double-ender 

Is Auden & Spender: 

Or begging your pawdon, 
Is Spender & Auden. 

A team out of Oxon., 

Like anti and toxin, 

But damned hard to render 
Is Auden, is Spender. 
Their captains forsaken — 
Pound, Eliot, Aiken — 
They fire at us broad on, 
Do Spender & Auden. 

The gray-bearded trio, 
Remote now as Leo! 

For guts, glue, and gender, 
Read Auden & Spender. 
Old seethings are seether 
In both or in either, 

When new strings are sawed on 
By Spenderized Auden. 
There’s treason, there’s terror, 
Love, reason, and error: 
You'd toughen the tender, 
© Audenized Spender, 

In one or the other 

It's poetry, brother: 

The best bones are gnawed on 
By Spender, by Auden. 
Have you a rheumatic 
Old aunt in the attic? 
God save her, defend her, 
From Auden & Spender! 


We quote this verse in its whole because, 
with all its levity, there is a shrewd ap- 
praisal spoken plainly in the lines. And in 
them one may find a cue to the vigorous 
trends of thought and feeling in this new 
poetic style. 

The volume by C. Day Lewis contains a 
very important essay that should be read by 
every serious poet today because it stands 
as the best expression of the new gospel: 
“A Hope for Poetry.” It is an examination 
by one of the apostles, ‘Neither an apology 
nor a defence,’ but an effort to direct the 
vision of appreciators toward his particular 
field. In it there is much that clarifies, much 
that lends to understanding. Lewis traces 
the genealogy of modern poetry, whose im- 
mediate ancestors he names as Gerard 
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Manley Hopkins, Wilfred Owen, and T. S. 
Eliot. Specifically, he credits Eliot with 
most of the responsibility for the new rhythms 
(through his variations on the iambic line) 
and Hopkins for new arrangements and 
cadences of words. 

Auden, says Lewis, has replaced in our 
minds the idea of the wickedness of society 
with that of the sickness of society. This is 
the key to the impulse behind the new style: 
social consciousness, a force that perhaps 
has always driven poets, but which today 
seems to occupy to the extreme of tyranny 
the minds of those who are at the top of 
this particular heap. Auden is criticized as 
possibly not caring whether the invalid is 
a malingerer or a genuine convalescent, and 
as defeating his own ends by his method 
of satire (guying). In Spender we find a 
verse that gives the essence of this social- 
consciousness impulse: 

Readers of this strange language, 

We have come at last to a country 

Where light equal, like the shine from snow, strikes 

all faces, 

Here you may wonder 

How it was that works, money, interest, building, 

could ever hide 

The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 

In Auden there is a good deal of hate 
directed at the sore spots of humanity, and 
here the doctrine of the love of man for man 
falls down. Thus in the merging of two en- 
tities the hasty critic cries ‘Insincerity!’’ and 
Mr. Hillyer (in company with others) scoffs 
“Pretentious!” Inconsistency is probably the 
fairer adjective. 

We can readily list a number of discon- 
certing characteristics to be found in the 
work of Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis, 
things that students of poetry have been 
told not to do by all the best advisers: 
deliberately mixed metaphors, set allitera- 
tion, spring rhythm, multiplicity of images, 
occasional archaic usages, and modem 
grammatical license; there is a tendency to 
drop articulations such as relative pronouns 
and the articles; elliptic constructions, in- 
version, and inappropriate modifiers spring 
up to annoy us. Rhyming is often an ap- 
proximation that is neither here nor there, and 





sometimes gives an effect of sloppy work. 
Rhythm is sometimes elusive and often ec- 
centric, giving a harsh, unfinished texture 
to the poems. 

The associational value of words is de- 
pended upon for communication far more, 
as a rule, than the denotative meaning. Here 
is a tendency that prose, always a laggard 
behind poetry, is beginning to show broadly 
today. This is the result, says Lewis, of a 
search for freshness, in turn a cause of the 
obscurity of post-war poetry. Treating 
further with the admitted obscurity, Lewis 
speaks of the poet's ‘ancient longing to com- 
municate: the reader must trust these poets 
for a little longer.’ The effect of town civili- 
zation is a root cause, too. The social unit 
has pulled out the individual forcibly in all 
directions so that his personal life is at- 
tenuated and dissipated. 

But the social disruption has in turn bene- 
fitted poetry by assisting it to freshness, 
even though it introduced obscuring terms. 
Modern science has provided the poets with 
words of special association to broaden their 
expressiveness, words by now so commonly 
known that their use is not to be questioned. 
Auden and Spender love the technical term, 
the specialty that is almost idiom; and out of 
this they have created a new idiom for them- 
selves. Lewis, in this connection, states his 
caution: ‘It is not suggested that a poet can- 
not write poetry today without bringing in 
anaesthetics and machines. If he is excited 
by a railway engine, well and good: if he 
is not, let him leave it alone and stop [Tlirt- 
ing with fashion by faking an emotion.’ 

There is no object to be gained in any de- 
finition of the nature of this poetry. The ef- 
fect upon the reader implies this nature, and 
the poetry of Auden, Spender, and Day 
Lewis should be read by every student of 
modern poetry, whether critically or super- 
ficially. It is progressive, alive, controversal. 
Probably it is also in flux. Lewis concludes 
his essay with excerpts from his two con- 
temporaries, and with the faith promised in 
his title: ‘Yet if a thousand years is to the 
poet but as yesterday, his tomorrow has a 
like span to run. That is a hope for poetry.’ 
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Toward Understanding The Child 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


Editor, E. P. Dutton & Company 


T is infinitely more difficult to write and 

illustrate for children than for adults. The 
reason is plain: most authors and artists have 
lost their sense of wonder as well as the 
purity and singleness of vision with which 
they as children looked at life and the world. 

Educators and psychologists have made 
researches into the child mind to ascertain 
its working and to learn what kind of writing 
and illustrating will please and at the same 
time develop the mind. Some excellent 
results have been obtained; but they are 
largely rationalistic, and they rest on the as- 
sumption that the child, emotionally and 
mentally, is but an undeveloped adult. 

Now just as the clavichord is a complete, 
individual instrument, which has its own 
special construction and requires a special 
technique for playing—and not, as many 
people think, but an undeveloped piano — 
so the child is likewise not an undeveloped 
adult, but a complete entity, individually 
constructed so far as emotion and thought 
are concerned, and regarding life and the 
world according to laws of its own. The 
growth of a child to an adult is not so much 
evolution as metamorphosis. 

It is a well-known fact that children resent 
being written down to; and the supposed 
reason is that it hurts their pride by remind- 
ing them that they are children — incom- 
plete adults — who lack understanding. But 
just as a baby can understand the speech of 
others long before it can talk, so do children 
understand much more than adults think 
they do, and consequently resent being 
patronized. In fact, patronizing children is 
one of the surest ways of arousing their 
hostility. 

The child mind is mostly intuitive, and the 
younger the child the more purely intuitive 
is its mind. The intuitive is the mind we are 
born with; the reasoning mind is developed 
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by experience and education. The intuitive 
mind receives; the reasoning mind gives. 

Intuition is the process of the mind by 
which it receives images through illumina- 
tion. Intuition sees things as they are indi- 
vidually; and the mind apprehends them one 
at a time and judges each by the particular 
effect it produces. The various images which 
we receive by intuition come from outside, 
and their meaning and message are con- 
veyed to us separately and not synthetically. 
The intuitive mind cannot synthesize; it 
poetizes. 

Reason is the process of our mind when 
it moves out of itself according to the law 
of causality. Reason sees things in their 
relations. The mind first observes individual 
objects, and reason then threads them into 
a web of thought in which it appraises the 
objects by analysis and comparison. The 
reasoning mind is analytic and synthetic. 

Poets, novelists, musical composers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, and religious teachers are in- 
tuitive; and it is by intuition that they receive 
their inspirational knowledge of the universe. 
Scientists, philosophers, and metaphysicians 
are rational; and it is by reason that they 
gain an analytic and synthetic understand- 
ing of the operation of the universe. 

Every child is a potential genius, in that 
it receives images from the outside world. 
The only difference is that the child can 
only receive the images, whereas the genius 
can give them back to life — transformed in 
verse, fiction, tone, paint, stone, or spiritual 
doctrine. 

To the child, the universe appears just as 
it does to a poet — a world of wonder, filled 
with all living things. Nothing is inanimate. 
The heavenly bodies, the oceans, the moun- 
tains, the trees, the flowers are just as living 
and real as people, animals, and birds — 
and infinitely more wonderful. It is the great 
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things of the universe that first concern a 
child; and the interest in them is awakened 
by their poetic unfoldment in the mind of the 
child. 

Childhood is the time for collecting and 
storing images — that period before adoles- 
cence, when there are no passions to agitate 
the mind, and when the child gazes solemnly 
upon the outer world — its face calm with 
the serenity of innocence; its clear eyes tak- 
ing in the images and passing them on to 
the quiet, pure mind within. The child mind 
is like a small storehouse of many separate 
compartments, in each of which a single 
image is stored. With the development of 
the rational mind, these images are grouped, 
thus forming syntheses of thought. But until 
that development, the images remain separ- 
ate and unrelated. 

In the intuitive period, the child thinks in 
pictures that are pure; that is, they are 
simple, complete in themselves, and unmixed 
with conscious thought. For instance, the 
child sees the Sun and the Moon as great 
balls of light that hang in the air, not as 
parts of the Solar System. It sees a dog as 
a possible companion, not as a species in 
the animal kingdom. It sees men, women, 
and children as acquaintances or strangers, 
not as elements of the human race. Like 
a poet, the child sees the universal in the 
particular, not the particular as part of a 
synthesis conceived by the rational mind. 
The younger the child, the more it is con- 
cerned with things purely universal. It is 
interested in the things in the heavens be- 
fore it becomes interested in the things of 
Earth. In its very early years, it asks about 
the Sun — who made it and why it shines. 
As the child gets a little older, it becomes 
less universal in its interest, and its mind is 
drawn earthward and to the simple happen- 
ings of its own life. The drama of the skies 
and the Earth soon becomes a minature 
personal drama, in which the child feels and 
sees itself as the principal actor. In this 
minature drama, just as in the cosmic drama, 
the child has no sense of Space and Time. 
Everything is Here and Now. 

The child is thus a perfect symbol of the 





absolute. In this period, the child is also like 
a siphon, which draws from the outside world 
a miscellany of impressions of people and 
objects. As its natural course of develop- 
ment is away from its self and toward outer 
relationships with humans and things, these 
impressions are tried in two ways; first, by 
acting on them, which tests the child's 
practical use of them; second, by seeing 
them reproduced in stories and pictures, 
which tests the child’s understanding of 
them. 

But it is not easy to get the child to extend 
and attach itself to anything in the world 
outside, because it inwardly resents. and 
resists the breaking up of its cosmic whole- 
ness and yielding up any part of it. This is 
particularly true of the child in whom the 
inflow of impressions is greater than the 
outflow of self—the child in whom the in- 
tuitive mind is more active than the reason- 
ing mind. 

The problem, therefore, is to lead out the 
mind without disturbing the wholeness of 
the child. This can be accomplished by 
presenting stories and pictures that mirror 
the child and remind it of itself and of the 
things with which it is familiar; so that it 
can not only see itself, but inject itself 
naturally and knowingly into some of the 
characters, scenes, and pictures. As the 
child, untrusting and apprehensive and yet 
self-centered to the point of regarding itself 
as the sole actor in the drama of its own life, 
must see something of itself reflected in the 
characters and scenes, it is highly necessary 
not to introduce into the stories and illustra- 
tions anything that is unrecognizable, un- 
natural, or terrifying. You cannot lead a 
child far into a book which has characters 
and pictures that are forbidding, or are so 
foreign that they contain nothing by which 
the child can recognize something of itself 
and its own life. The child at first sees itself 
as the center of things, with all life circulat- 
ing around and coming to it, as though doing 
it obeisance. The child is therefore like an 
unlimited monarch, who insists upon seeing 
himself and his desires reflected in the life 
of his subjects, and who yields none of his 
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powers except with the greatest reluctance. 
Accordingly, books and pictures for the 
very young child should be, not primarily a 
means of instruction, but a collection of mir- 
rors in which the child can see itself from 
many sides and in different phases. The 
child, being a cosmic whole, is loath to sur- 
render its self-conceived sovereignty; and 
being self-centered, it resents comparison 
with anyone else—which keeps its mind 
within itself and thereby prevents it from 
issuing forth and connecting itself with the 
outside world. In the adult, comparison 
comes about by a process of reasoning, 
whereby the adult can consciously sum- 
mon up some other person with whom to 
compare himself. But the child, being with- 
out the rationalizing power, cannot do this. 
Consequently, it must be done for the child; 
and the most effective way is to create, by 
means of stories and pictures, reproductions 
of the child so that it can compare itself 
with the various forms of its doubles. You 
can show a child the most perfectly drawn 
picture of another child, and it will be mildly 
interested. But draw a picture of the child 
itself, however crudely and _inartistically, 
and the child's interest will be at once en- 
thusiastic and understanding. Therefore, in 
writing and illustrating books for a young 
child, authors and artists should aim to pre- 
sent stories and pictures in which the child 
can recognize itself just as it is — neither 
more nor less; for in this early period the 
child sees itself as complete and perfect. 


For a while, the child is completely satis- 
fied in its own little world and fascinated 
by seeing constant reproductions of itself in 
stories and pictures. Human ingenuity 
seems powerless to coax the child out of its 
self-centeredness. But where human ingenu- 
ity fails, a new unfolding of the mind suc- 
ceeds. For during this period, a new world 
has been opening up in the mind of the child 
—a world of imagination. It is not the 
ordinary world of imagination which in later 
years can be summoned up at will; but a 
world so vivid, so overpowering, so alluring, 
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that it draws the child into it. It is the world 
of super-imagination — the world of faerie, 
of fantasy, of masquerie, of magic, of grotes- 
querie — the world of fairies, goblins, sprites, 
witches, giants, sorcerers, false faces, magic 
lanterns, magic tricks, lighted pumpkins, 
puppets, marionettes, Punch and Judy, pan- 
tomimes. To this world of thrilling mystery, 
the child surrenders itself completely. 

No development in the life of the child is 
more violent than the startling transition from 
its small literal world to the world of the 
supernatural. It would seem logical to 
expect the child to develop in the direction 
of conscious reasoning; and some educators 
have sought to bring this about by discour- 
aging and suppressing the child's interest in 
the supernatural, and by supplying instead 
established facts concerning life and the 
universe, thus making the second link in the 
chain of the child’s development a factual 
instead of a supernatural one. 

The difficulty is that the child cares very 
little about information for the sake of en- 
lightenment; and in addition, its sense of 
wonder is not satisfied by authenticated 
facts, no matter how full of marvel they may 
be. Furthermore, the child is still jealous of 
its wholeness, its sovereignty, which it knows 
it can preserve even when its mind is wand- 
ering in the world of fancy. Also, the child 
seems to know instinctively that its cosmic 
unity will be threatened if it yields to any 
attempt on the part of grown-ups to lure it 
away from itself with a bait of scientific facts. 

Nothing is plainer than that the child at 
this stage is possessed of a strong sense of 
supernatural wonder which must be satis- 
fied and which can be satisfied only by the 
world of supernatural imagination. There- 
fore, those writers and artists, who are gifted 
in the work of recreating this supernatural 
world in stories and pictures, supply a neces- 
sary world of mystery and magic in which 
the child must complete its wandering be- 
fore it is ready for further development. 
There is no satisfactory substitute — and 
every child will tell you so. 

The sojourn in the land of wonder accomp- 
lishes two things for the child: first, it satis- 
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fied the child's desire to see the invisible 
world of the strange, the weird, and the 
magical dramatized; second, by living over 
and over again the wonderland dramas, in 
which the good folk of the supernatural world 
eventually triumph over the bad folk — the 
powers of White Magic over the powers of 
Black Magic—the child is drawn toward 
the side of the forces of Good in the battle 
against the forces of Evil; and thus there is 
born in the child an abstract moral sense 
which reveals to it that in the supernatural 
world there is a constant struggle going on 
between Good and Evil — between Right and 
Wrong. It is from the world of the super- 
natural that the child first receives its idea 
of the dual principle of life. 

For a time, the child is completely thrilled 
at seeing this principle dramatized in the 
world of fable. But with the increasing 
growth of its moral sense, its interest in the 
supernatural declines. The result is that the 
child emerges into the world of reality, 
where it assumes that the moral principle 
operates with the same inevitability that it 
does in the world of the supernatural. In 
this period, the moral sense of the child is 
very high. The child inclines naturally to 
truth, to justice, to fair play among its play- 
mates; and it scorns lying, injustice, and 
cheating, not only in itself but in any other 
child. Nothing is less uncommon than for a 
child to be ostracized because it is untruth- 
ful and dishonorable. The average child is 
uncompromising in matters involving probity 
and fairness. 

But as the child gains in experience, it 
becomes puzzled, disappointed, as it ob- 
serves that this moral principle does not 
always work with mathematical precision — 
that well-doing is not always immediately 
rewarded and wrong-doing not always im- 
mediately punished. In order to maintain 
the logic of the working of the principle and 
to heal the child’s lacerated moral sense, 
adults frequently assure it that even if the 
rewards and punishments do not come im- 
mediately, they surely will sometime in the 
future. But the child is not satisfied with this 
explanation and assurance: its line of mental 


causation is short and begins and ends in 
the present: the child wants to see results 
here and now. 

This is a very serious period in the child's 
life, because it wants to believe that good- 
ness is always rewarded here and badness 
punished; and therefore brutal disillusion- 
ment would not only be needlessly cruel, 
but it would endanger the child's future 
moral growth. The moral idealism must be 
maintained, since the child both desires and 
requires it. 

This is accomplished by the idealistic 
story, in which the good always wins and the 
evil goes down to defeat. The heroic ideal- 
istic story is for the boy; and in the cen- 
tral character, who is always a boy — phy- 
sically handsome, courageous, honest, re- 
sourceful, the boy reader sees himself. The 
romantic idealistic story is for the girl; and 
in the central character, who is always a 
girl — beautiful, gracious, radiant, magnetic, 
the girl reader sees herself. 

The idealistic story is always moral, be- 
cause the idea of Good triumphing over 
Evil is always a study in morals. But in turn- 
ing to the idealistic story, the child is not 
seeking a lesson in morality or to improve 
its own conduct. On the contrary, it reads in 
the hope of finding and entering a world 
where the working out of the moral princi- 
ple will perfectly satisfy the child's concep- 
tion of it. Also, it is in the hope of seeing 
in the central character, not only a perfect 
being for the dramatizing of the moral 
principle, but so perfect a reflection of the 
child’s ideal moral conception of itself and 
its lofty desires, that it can both put itself in 
the place of the central character and 
actually see and feel itself playing the part 
in the great moral drama. 

Even at this period, which is just before 
that of adolescence, the child still guards its 
wholeness. Therefore, the heroic idealistic 
story centers round a boy and his experien- 
ces in a masculine world. The romantic ideal- 
istic story centers round a girl and her ex- 
periences in a feminine world. Each reader 
looks forward to living vicariously the 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Selling To The Mail Order Trade Journals 


By KENNETH STALCUP 


— for the mail order trade publications 
is one of the easiest and most profitable oc- 
cupations for the free-lance writer. A great many 
writers use this field as a side-line to increase their 
income, while others enter it on a full time basis. The 
mail order trade is represented by more than a hundred 
magazines and they are steadily increasing. It is fast 
becoming one of the major industries of the country. 
The technique of writing for this group of magazines 
is similar to other trade journals. It is important to 
know the needs and peculiarities of this field before 
attempting to write for it. It is well to invest a dime for 
sample copy of any of these magazines that you feel 
qualified to write for. Very few articles sold to the mail 
order journals are illustrated. The length of articles 
runs from the squib of 200 words to the feature of 2,000 


or more words. Payment is not high; in fact, some of 
the smaller magazines pay in advertising only. 


Advertising plays an important part in this field; 


hence, the advertising article is in great demand. Any 


well-written article on publication advertising, letter writ- 
ing, direct-mail writing is sure to sell. The central idea 
in such copy should be how to sell more goods by mail. 
Another phase of this subject is the business of develop- 
ing agents for inquiries. 

Probably the type of article most in demand is that 
which describes practical money-making schemes in 
the mail order business. I sold an article of this type 
to Mail Order Selling entitled “One Dollar Each For 
Names.” It told how a radio distributing company paid 
one dollar for each name of a person who would buy 
a radio from them. If you sent them forty names and 
ten bought radios, you would be paid ten dollars. The 
scheme for any article or business plan or series of 
lessons can easily be written up. The old faithful trust 
scheme is the subject for numerous articles. 

A section of the mail order trade journals is always 
devoted to formulas. If you have a good formula for 
manufacturing some medicine, cosmetic, cleaner, or 
weight-reducer, by all means write it up in detail. Give 
the manufacturing process, the advertising and letter 
copy, the cost of putting it on the market and the 
profit which may be expected from its sale. 

At various times views on direct selling are aired 
in these magazines. [Each article should contain the 
idea of how to sell more goods from house to house. 


I recently sold an article to Spare Time Selling entitled 
“The Pre-Approach in House-to-House Selling.” 
described how the preliminary call aided the salesmen 
in selling more goods. 

Mail order trade publications are read by the fol- 
lowing classes of people: mail order dealers, opportunity 
seekers, agents, salesmen, advertising men, trust scheme 
workers, and manufacturers. Any story dealing with 
the above classes of people will find acceptance with 
the following mail order pournals: 


Productive Postage, P. O. Box 306, Gettysburg, Penn. 
Spare Time Selling, P. O. Box Four, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Timely Tips, 721 N. William Street, Paulding, Ohio. 
Mail Order Selling, The Pruitt Press, Elburn, Illinois. 
Home Industries, C. C. Melotz, Irvington, Nebraska. 
Hoosier Advertiser, P. O. Box 266, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

The Money Getter, Heights P. O., Houston, Texas. 
Capener’s Magazine, San Jose, California. 

The Magnet, W. F. Hagerman, Quincy, Illinois. 
Business Ideas, The Quality Press, Plainview, 


Nebraska. 

The Reliable Circular Mailers’ Bulletin, Culver City, 
California. 

Opportunity Dollars, Curtis J. Cox, Bergman, Arkan- 
sas. 


Success Advertiser, P. O. Box 2735, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Town Crier, Alvin Settle, Bewdonham, Maine. 
The Schemer, Lock Box 749, Alliance, Ohio. 

The Mail Order Trade, The Gossip Printery, Holton, 


Kansas. 

Productive Enterprizes, 6541 Artesian, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Spare Time Industries, Ames Station, Omaha, Neb- 
raska. 


Mail Order Merchant, 2922 Spring Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Schmidt's Crier, P. O. Box 26, Prescott, Arizona. 
Wilson’s Mail Order Gazette, Station F, P. O. Box 
71, New York, N. Y. 


I have not included all the mail order magazines in 
the above list, but it contains the best ones. All of 
them are reliable and can be depended upon to give 
fair treatment. The writer can either submit material 
at reqular rates, or state the desired price. 





Owing to the length of certain timely articles in this 
issue, it has been necessary to postpone the promised 
contribution by Arthur K. Train and Tchekhov’s advice 
to writers. These with Paul Hoffman’s “Late Love.” 
a story reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly followed by 
critical analysis by the Dutch Uncle, will be found in 





The Writer for September. There is no fiction piece in 
this August number. Did you miss it? Write the editors 
and give us your views as to the value and interest 
of fiction plus analysis to you. For the most constructive 
letter we will give a year’s subscription (or extension) 
free. 


— THE EDITORS 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


JUVENILES 


Ambassador — 16] Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. Weekly. For boys and 
girls from 13 to 17 years. Stories, 2000 to 3000 words, 
of a wholesome type, with good boy and girl characters. 
Articles, illustrated, up to 2000 words, on travel, bio- 
graphy, or practical subjects. Some verse. Payment 
% cent a word for prose; $1.00 to $2.50 a poem; on 
acceptance. 


American Boy — 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 
George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor. (M) Stories of 
adventure, aviation, mystery, sport, Western themes and 
humorous incidents. Especially eager to see fiction 
with small-town background. Uses any kind of verse 
that holds particular appeal for older boys and young 
men. Lengths: short stories, 4000 to 5000 words; serials, 
4,000 to 6,000 words. Glad to see short filler articles, 
50 to 300 words, dealing with noteworthy achievements 
of boys of 15 to 20 years—should be accompanied 
by action picture of boy. Fact articles, 50 to 2000 
words. Authors should avoid “writing down.” 
at least 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 


American Girl — 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. Anne Stoddard, Editor. 
(M) $1.50 a year. This is a magazine for all girls in 
their teens. Prefers action themes, with wholesome 
boy and girl interest, featuring girls; adventure, mystery, 
Western, and school stories. Lengths, 3000 to 4000 
words. Also uses articles on art, recreation, sports and 
travel. Payment, 1 cent a word and up on acceptance. 


Pays 


American Newspaper Boy — 416 North Marshal St., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. (M) $1.00 a year; but is 
published primarily for sale in bulk to newspaper offices 
for free distribution to carriers and salesboys. Stories 
of adventure with modern newspaper route boys, 15 
to 18 years of age, as characters are selected ac- 
cording to their potential influence upon such boys 
for better work. “Sob stuff’ not wanted. Lengths, 2000 
to 3000 words. Pays $10.00 on acceptance. 


Boy Life — 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (W) 
This magazine is for boys from 12 to 18 years of age. 
Short stories. Limit, 2000 words. Payment, % cent a 
word on acceptance. 


Boy Ranger — see Boys Publications. 


Boys and Girls—810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. Story 
paper ‘for boys and girls under 12 years. Single issue 
stories, 700 to 1200 words, short serials, verse, and oc- 
casional brief articles of interest to the ten-to-twelve 
group on what to make, things to do, or nature and 
science. Payment, % cent a word for prose; poetry 
according to quality, not length, on acceptance. 
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Boy's and Girl's Comrade — Fifth and Trumpet Sts., 
Anderson, Indiana. (W) 75 cents a year. For children 
from 9 to 15 years. Stories, articles and verse with 
wholesome, moral, religious, or character-building ap- 
peal. Lengths: short stories, 1000 to 2000 words; serials, 
5 to 15 chapters; articles, 500 to 1500 words; verse, 2 
to 6 stanzas. Payment, % cent a word, and 25 cents 
to $1.00 for photographs, on publication. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper—9 East 40th St., 
New York. For boys and girls from 7 to 17 years of 
age. Short stories, feature articles and editorials; 
cross word puzzles, comic strips, etc. Pays on ac 
ceptance. It is suggested that writers query the paper 
for details of requirements. 


Boys’ Companion — 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri. (W) 75 cents a year. For boys from 9 to 15 
years. Short stories about 2500 words, nature articles, 
travelogues, simple biographical or historical sketches, 
etc., illustrated if possible; poems of boy life and re- 
ligion. Payment: stories and articles, 20 cents per 
hundred words; poetry 5 cents per line. 


Boy’s Comrade — 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Glenn 
McRae, Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. Short stories, 2000 
words; illustrated articles, 100 to 1500 words. All 
material must be suitable for boys from 12 to 17 years. 
Payment, $3.50 per 1000 words. 


Boy’s Life— 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. James E. 
West, Editor. (M) $1.00 a year. Boy Scout Magazine 
for boys 14 to 18 years. Short stories, 2000 to 5000 
words. All outdoor adventure and achievement themes. 
Articles up to 2000 words. 
Overstocked at present. 


Payment on acceptance. 


Boys Publications — 110 West 40th St., New York City. 
Otto von Bergen, Editor. Publishers of the following 
magazines: Flight, an aviation magazine and official 
organ of the National Aero Reserve, for boys and young 
men from 12 to 27 years of age. Ship Ahoy, nautical 
magazine and official organ of the Junior Naval Reserve 
—ages 10 to 18 years. The Boy Ranger, official organ 
of the Boy Rangers of America — ages 8 to 12 years. 

These publications use adventure, sea, aviation and 
sport stories—no serials. Length, 1800 to 2200 words. 
Non-fiction science, ‘how-to-make” articles, sea lore, 
model making (ships and aeroplanes). Pays % cent 
a word, but hopes to increase the rate in the future. 
“At present the same stories and articles appear in 
each publication with only the organization news 
differing. In future issues, however, each publication 
will feature its own type of fiction, articles, etc.’ 


Boys’ World —D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin Ill. 
David C. Cook, III, Editor in chief. Thomas S. Huntley, 
Editor. (W) 60 cents a year. For boys, 13 to 17 years. 
Stories, 2500 words. All adventure and heroic sub- 
jects featuring highest American ideals. Prefers 
plausible situations, placing normal boys in unique 
plots. Stress relations between boys instead of between 
boys and adults. Satisfactory endings preferred. 
Science and success articles up to 300 words; oc- 
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cupational articles, 150 to 500 words. Stories and 
articlec must not glorify war or war heroes. Pays 
good rates upon acceptance. 


The Catholic Boy — The Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Francis E. Benz, Editor. Monthly, September to 
June, inclusive. $1.00 a year. For boys, 11 to 18 years. 
Short stories, 2000 to 2500 words. Serials about 7500 
words. All fiction should be of wholesome action type. 
Needs stories about athletics and stories with a Catholic 
background; also educational articles suitable for class- 
room use. Payment on publication. 

The Challenge — Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 

Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) 90 cents a year. 
Stories for young people, 17 years and up. Lengths, 
1500 to 2500 words. Prefers wholesome action, self- 
sacrifice, and heroism. Taboos love interest and ‘’smart”’ 
children. Also uses articles on travel, biography, and 
description; authorities should be cited. Lengths, up 
to 2000 words. Payment, % cent a word, on accept- 
ance. 
The Challenge—73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (W) 80 cents a year. Stories of about 2500 
words; non fiction, 500 to 1000 words. Pays $4.00 to 
$6.00 per thousand words on publication. 


Child Life — 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Marjorie 
Barrows, Editor. (M) For 2 to 12 years. Short stories 
400 to 2800 words. Also amusing and educational 
features. Occasional short, seasonal verse from child's 
point of view, and nonsense verse of 8 to 12 lines; 
seldom uses free verse. Taboos long narrative poems 
and rhymed anecdotes. Payment on acceptance. 


Children’s Comrade — 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
Missouri. (W) For children under 9 years. Very short 
stories, fairy tales, nature stories, etc., not exceeding 
700 words. Short, simple poetry for children. Pay- 
ment on basis of quality of material, from 20 cents to 
25 cents per 100 words. 


The Children’s Magazine — Box 246,. Station G, New 
York City. Due to appear in September. Will use 
material suitable for children between 7 and 16 years 
of age. Stories, verse and drawings. Query the 
magazine for details. 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine — 3025 East 75th St., 
Cleveland Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. (M) For child- 
tren from 4 to 14 years. Informative, imaginative enter- 
taining, or amusing stories, not over 1500 words, pre- 
senting worthy thought without too obvious moral. 
Authentic articles, especially pertaining to natural his- 
tory, life in foreign lands, and children and animals 
who have gained recognition through accomplishments. 
Photographs essential. Payment: 1 cent to 2 cents a 
word for fiction and articles; $2.00 to $3.00 for photos, 
on acceptance. 

Christian Youth — 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Charles Trumbull, Editor. (W) Interdenominational, stres- 
sing Christian teaching and uplift. For boys and girls 
of teen age. Stories 2000 to 2200 words. Articles on 
nature, fact, or “how to make,"’ 300 to 1000 words. Pay- 
ment: $8.00 to $10.00 per story; $1.00 to $4.00 for fillers, 
on acceptance. 
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The Classmate — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Alfred 
D. Moore, Editor. This is a Methodist Episcopal Church 
School paper for young people in the late teens and 
early twenties. (W) $1.00 a year. Short stories, up 
to 3000 words; illustrated articles and fact items, 300 
to 1000 words. Uses verse of patrotic, religious and 
seasonal type; free verse occasionally; limit, 20 lines. 
Taboos crime, morbid interest, and questionable social 
conduct or standards. Payment: fiction, 1 cent a word; 
articles, % cent and up, within 60 days; verse, 50 
cents a line. 

Dew Drops—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 
(W) For children from 4 to 8 years of age. Fiction, 700 
to 900 words. Prefers stories with suspense of mild 
nature and worth-while messages; uses boy and girl 
characters from 6 to 8 years old. Taboos fairy tales. Short 
articles and editorials, 250 to 300 words. Payment: up 
to 1 cent a word for fiction; % cent up for articles and 
fillers, all on acceptance. 


The Epworth Herald — 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. W. 
E. J. Gratz, Editor. (W) $1.25 a year. A publication 
for young people from 14 to 20 years. Human-interest 
stories, 1500 to 3000 words. Taboos ‘sticky moral or 
soft sentiment.” Articles on activities of young people, 
1000 to 1200 words. Uses poetry suitable for young 
people of high school and early college age, those 
identified with Methodist church life; free verse, if suit- 
able; length, 20 lines. Payment: prose, 4% cent a word 
and up, on publication; verse, 15 cents a line, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Epworth Highroad — Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. R. L. Hunt, Editor. (M) 
$1.25 a year. For young people, 16 to 24 years. Stories, 
2500 to 4000 words. Few “iron-clad” rules. Chief 
requirement is that stories be interesting to this age 
group. Serials up to six chapters. Also uses articles 
upon subjects of interest to this age group. 1000 to 1500 
words. Occasionally uses short bits of verse, 8 to 24 
lines. Payment: prose, 42 cent a word; verse, 25 
cents a line; photographs, $2.00 $3.00, or possibly 
$5.00; all on acceptance. 


Evangelical Tidings — Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. (W) $1.00 a year. 
For young people, 16 to 24 years. Short stories of 
about 3000 words; articles of a practical, informative 
nature, preferably illustrated; seasonal, inspirational 
and religious poems. Payment: prose, 20 cents per 
100 words; verse, 5 cents per line. 

Famous Funnies—50 Church St., New York City. 
Harold A. Moore, Editor. (M) $1.50 a year. Short action 
stories of adventure to appeal to the juvenile class in 
the age group of 7 to 15 years. Length, 1500 words. 
Pays $25 on acceptance. 

Flight— See Boys Publications. 


Forward — Presbyterian Board of Education, 420 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. John T. Faris, Editor. 
(W) $1.00 a year. For boys and girls, 18 to 23 years. 
Stories, 3000 words; serials, not more than 8 chapters 
of 3000 words each; illustrated articles, 700 to 900 
words. Subjects: adventure, aviation, humor, mystery 
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sport, Western, historical, and other themes dealing 
with everyday problems of normal young people of 
college or working world. Taboos profanity, too domin- 
ant love themes, smoking, and the use of firearms. Pay- 
ment: $4.00 per 1000 words, on acceptance. Please 
send stamps for sample copies. 


The Friend — United Brethren Publishing House, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. Weekly. 75 cents 
a year. For boys and girls of junior and intermediate 
ages. Short stories, 1000 to 2500 words; serials, 5 to 
8 chapters. Prefers fiction with a moral, educational 
character. Articles, 100 to 800 words. Should be in- 
formational and inspirational. Some short verse. Pay- 
ment: $1.00 to $5.00 per story; poems, 50 cents to $2.00, 
on acceptance. 


Girlhood Days — 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For girls from 12 to 18 years. Short stories, 1800 to 
2000 words. Also serials and miscellaneous material. 
Payment, % cent a word, on acceptance. 


Girls’ Circle — Christian Board of Publication, 2712 
Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. (W) For girls of teen age. 
Wholesome stories of normal boy and girl characters; 
up to 2500 words. Articles, 100 to 2000 words. Pay- 
ment, $3.50 per 1000 words. 


Girls’ Companion — D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. Davis C. Cook, III, Editor in Chief. Margaret Mac- 
Iver Stone, Managing Editor. (W) 60 cents a year. 
Wholesome stories of mild adventure for girls from 15 to 
18 years of age. Plot, quick action, suspense, and 
heart appeal are essential. Taboos anything of blood 
and thunder nature. Story lengths, 2000 to 2500 words. 
Inspirational articles and fillers, 100 to 300 words. 
Stories and articles must not glorify war or war heroes. 
Payment, 1 cent a word for fiction; % cent a word for 
articles and fillers; all on acceptance. 


Girls’ Friend — Eden Publishing House, 1724 Chouteau 
Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. (W) 75 cents a year. For 
girls from 9 to 15 years. Short stories of about 2500 
words. Nature articles, travelogues, simple biographi- 
cal or historical sketches, etc., if possible accompanied 
by illustrations. Short poems. Payment, 20 cents per 
100 words. 


Girl's World — 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(W) Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. Serials six to ten 
chapters, 2,500 words or less per chapter; short stories, 
800 to 2,500 words; short articles, illustrated or un- 
illustrated; simple handicraft and suggestions for parties 
and games. Poetry used occasionally. Price should 
be marked on photographs and drawings. Pays $4.50 
per 1,000 words on acceptance. 


The Guildsman — 3044 West Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Michigan. For boys from 12 to 19 years of age. Fiction 
having to do with adventure. Length from short-shorts 
of 800 or 900 words to stories of 2500 or 3000 words. 


The Haversack — 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
75 cents a year. Sunday School paper for boys from 
10 to 17 years of age. Short stories, 2500 to 3500 words; 
serials, 4 to 12 chapters, 2500 to 3000 words each. Also 


uses miscellaneous material. Payment, % cent a word 


and up, on acceptance. 


Junior Home for Mothers— 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Fiction for children up to 12 years. 
Short stories, 1500 words. Educational entertainment 
for child at home. “How to make” articles. Overstocked: 
buying no outside material at this time. 


Junior Life — Standard Publishing Co., 9th and Cutters 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (W) 60 cents a year. A paper 
stressing ideals of Christian conduct and world friendli- 
ness; for children from 9 to 12 years. Stories 1000 to 
1200 words in length. Payment, % cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


Junior World — 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(W) 60 cents a year. Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief 
For children from 9 to 12 years. Wholesome _,inter- 
esting, character-building fiction up to 2,500 words. 
Miscellaneous filler material. Pays $4.50 per 1000 words 
on acceptance. 


The Little Folks — Hector, Minn. Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, 
Editor. (W) 35 cents a year. Especially wants good 
religious stories, illustrated, for children 4 to 8 years. 
Lengths, up to 450 words. Verse, up to 16 lines. Low 
rates; quarterly payments. 


Lutheran Boys and Girls — 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. (W) Fiction and articles, partly mis- 
sionary in tone; for children, 8 to 14 years. Payment 
on acceptance. 


Lutheran Young Folks — 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. (W) For boys and girls over 14 years. Prefers 
fiction that is instructive, up to 3500 words. Taboos 
robbery and dishonesty themes. Uses illustrated des- 
criptive articles. Payment on acceptance. 


The Mayflower — 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Jessie 
Eleanor Moore, Editor. (W) 50 cents a year. Congrega- 
tional Sunday School paper for children under 9 years. 
Short stories under 800 words. Pays fair rates, on 
acceptance. 


Mickey Mouse Magazine — Hal Horne, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. For children from 6 to 12 years. 
Short stories and serials of the adventure type, intro- 
ducing any or all of the Walt Disney characters. Style 
of writing should be light and humorous. Also uses 
games, puzzles, riddles and rhymes. Query publication 
for further details. 


Olive Leaf — (Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
Ill.) Rev. J. Helmer Olson, Editor, 3309 Seminary Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (W) 60 cents a year. For children 8 to 
12 years. Religious stories for Lutheran Sunday 
School paper. Length limit, 1000 words. Payment, % 
cent a word, on publication. 


Onward — Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Clarabel Willams, 
Editor. (W) For young people up to 24 years of age. 
Fiction of boy and girl life — including adventure, avia- 
tion, and sport themes, 2000 to 3000 words. Serials 3 
to 5 chapters. Short articles and editorials. Payment 
4% cent a word, more according to judgment of editor, 
on acceptance. 
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Scholastic — 155 East 44th St., New York. Weekly, 
during the school year. Short well written articles for 
young people of high school age. Subjects: Art, Litera- 
ture, English Composition, Government, Social Problems, 
Travel, History, Music. Accepts a few unsolicited man- 
uscripts but the bulk of the contents is written to order 
by staff writers. Pays a minimum rate of 1 cent a word, 
after publication. 


The Sentinel — 161 Eighth Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 
Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. For children from 9 to 
12 years. Stories of adventure, aviation, mystery, and 
sport themes. Length limit, 1800 words. Also short 
illustrated articles. Payment, % cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Open Road For Boys — 729 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. (M) $1.00 for 2 years. 
Short stories, 2000 to 5000 words. Outdoor life, aviation, 
sea, Western, North woods, exploration, sport, school life, 
mystery, adventure, of interest to boys in their teens. 
5 Serials, 20,000 to 40,000 words. All serial rights pur- 
chased. Occasionally accepts short articles, 1000 to 
; 1500 words. Payment, % cent to 1% cent a word, on 
acceptance or on publication. 


ne a 


Our Little Folks — United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. (W) 28 cents 
per year. Short stories, up to 700 words, for children 
from 4 to 9 years. Payment, up to % cent a word, on 


pa; 
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acceptance. 


Picture Story Paper — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
28 cents a year. For children from 4 to 9 years. Stories 
up to 800 words in length. Payment, % cents to 1 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Picture World— 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Arthur M. Baker, Editor. (W) 40 cents a year. 
Short stories, 400 to 800 words, for children under 12 
years of age. Stresses moral and religious truths. Pay- 
ment, % cent a word, on acceptance. 


Pioneer — 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia Penna. 
John T. Faris, Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. For boys from 
11 to 15 years. Short stories, 2500 to 3000 words; 
serials, up to 8 chapters of 2500 words each, illustrated 
articles, 800 to 1000 words. Verse 8 to 20 lines. Prefers 
instructive themes, teaching Christian ideals, but not 
“preachy.” Payment, fiction and articles, % cent a 
word up, on acceptance. Please enclose stamps with 
requests for sample copies. 


The Portal — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (W) For 
girls from 9 to 15 years. Stories up to 3000 words. Pro- 
ject and vocational articles on assignment only. Editor- 
ials on the same arrangement. Payment, 1 cent a 
word within 60 days. 


Queens’ Garden— 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. John T. Faris, Editor. (W) 75 cents a 
year. For girls, 12 to 15 years old. Stories of adven- 
ture, mystery, schol, camp and everyday problems, 
2500 to 3000 words. Articles on travel, nature, biog- 
raphy, and handwork; preferably illustrated with photo- 
graphs; 600 to 1000 words. Verse, 8 to 20 lines. All 
material must, in general tone, meet the requirements 
of a church paper and be of interest to girls of about 
12 to 15 years old. Payment, 35 cents per 100 words, 
on acceptance. Please enclose stamps with requests 
for sample copies. 


St. Nicholas Magazine — 410 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Chesla C. Shenlock, Editor. (M) $3.00 a year. All 
types of good fiction for boys and girls; limit, 3500 
words. Short humorous, or seasonal verse suitable for 
children from 8 to 16 years with emphasis on 12 to 14 
age group; prefers rhymed verse, although accepts 
free verse. Taboos material unsuitable for juveniles. 
Payment, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Shining Light—Fifth and Trumpet Sts., Anderson, 
Indiana. L. Helen Percy, Editor. (W) 50 cents a year. 
For little children, 5 to 9 years. Short stories, 500 to 
1000 words. Moral, character-building, religious fiction. 
Also nature and religious verse. Photographs of nature 
and children. Payment, up to 4% cent a word, on 
publication. 


Ship Ahoy — See Boys Publications. 


Stories — Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. Elizabeth 
S. Whitehouse, Editor. (W) 50 cents a year. For boys 
and girls 6 to 9 years. Not at present in need of any 
general material, reporting as follows: 

“We are heavily overstocked but are always eager 
for suggestions for primary activities; things the children 
can dor or play, and also for well-written stories with 
a religious or appreciative angle. Such stories would 
need to be unusually well done without being obviously 
preachy. Winter material, with boy emphasis rather 
than girl, at present would be more favorably re- 
ceived than material submitted for use at any other 
season.” Please send stamps with requests for sample 
copies. 


Storyland — Christian Board of Publication, 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis, Missouri. Hazel A. Lewis, Editor. (W) 
75 cents a year. For children under 9 years. Short 
stories, 300 to 1000 words. Payment, $3.50 to $4.00 per 
1000 words. 

Storytime — Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, 
Editor. For children from 4 to 9 years. Stories, up to 
700 words. Articles, 100 to 300 words. Payment, % 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Story World — American Baptist Publication Society, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Miles W. Smith, 
Editor. (W) 50 cents a year. For children under 9 
years. Length limit, 900 words. Uses stories of 
character-building value. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 
1,000, on acceptance. 


The Sunday Companion — 256 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (W) Juvenile fiction, 300 to 1000 words; serials, 
5 to 10 chapters. 


Target — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Alfred D. 


Moore, Editor. (W) For boys from 9 to 15 years .Stories 
and serials, 6 to 12 chapters; illustrated articles, 1200 
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to 1800 words, editorials, 300 to 700 words; also verse 
on humorous, religious and nature subjects, length 4 
to 36 lines. Taboos “preachments.” Pays 1 cent a word 
and up; 50 cents a line and up for verse, within two 
months of acceptance. 

Tiny Tower—55 Fifth Ave., New York City. For 
younger children. Short stories and novelty features. 
Query paper for details. 

The Torchbearer — Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Rowena Ferguson, Editor. 
(W) 75 cents a year. Sunday School paper for girls, 
12 to 17 years of age. 
Prefers vigorous fiction, including adventure, athletics, 


Stories, up to 4000 words. 


mystery, and school themes. Moralistic stories not 
Articles, 1000 to 2000 words. Payment, % 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Two To Teens — 235 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. (M) 
$1.00 a year. 
poetry and special features. 


wanted. 


Uses articles, short stories, serials, 


The Watchword — United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Dr. E. E. Harris, Editor. W) $1.10 a year. 
Short stories, serials and articles for young people. 
Lengths up to 3000 and 40,000 words. Payment, 1/5 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Wee Wisdom— Unity School of Christianity, 917 


Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Jane Palmer, 
Editor. (M) $1.00 a year. For children from 6 to 12 
years. Stories, 400 to 2500 words; serials, 6000 to 
10,000 words. Interesting and constructive stories. 


Uses some verse of an optimistic, constructive trend. 
Payment, 1 cent a word for prose; up to 25 cents a 


line for verse; on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 


What To Do—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 
David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-chief. Helen Miller Stanley, 
Managing Editor. (W) 45 cents a year. 
girls, 9 to 12 years of age. 
not more than 4 chapters; must not glorify war or war 
heroes. 
12 to 13 years of age. 


For boys and 
Stories, 2500 words; serials, 


Principal characters in stories should be around 
Pays good rates for fiction, 
articles, and fillers, on acceptance. 
request; also booklet. 

Young America — 32 East 57th St., New York City. 
Stuart Scheftel, Publisher. 
for young people. $3.00 a year. 


Sample copies on 


A national news weekly 
Contents: articles, 
photographs, puzzles, contests, and special features. See 
copy of paper for type of material used. 

Young Canada — 73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
(W) 52 cents a year. 
Non-fiction, 300 to 600 words. 
thousand words, on publication. 


Fiction, approximately 2000 words. 
Pays $3.00 to $5.00 per 


Young Crusader — 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Katherine P. Crane, Managing Editor. (M) 35 cents a 
year. Special rates to teachers and in clubs of 10. 
Children’s paper of the W. C. T. U. Short stories and 
featuring temperance, health, 
character-building, nature, play, everything that interests 
children provided it is wholesome. 600 to 1200 words. 
Payment, 50 cents per 100 words. 


Young Israel — 3 East 65 th St., New York, N. Y. Elsa 


articles anti-tobacco, 


Weihl, Editor. (M) $1.00 a year. For Jewish girls and 
boys under 16 years. Stories and articles of Jewish 
interest, 1200 to 1500 words. Also uses verse. Pay- 
ment, slightly under 1 cent a word for prose, and $3.00 
to $5.00 per poem, on acceptance. 

Young Maccabee —5 Beekhman St., New York City. 
M. Laub, Editor. Published under the auspices of the 
Hebrew Teachers Association. Material of interest to 
Jewish children, 9 to 15 years. Stories, 1000 to 1500 
words; serials, 6000 to 8000. Adventure, sports, real- 
life, Jewish holiday, and historical stories; also humor- 
short stories. Short biographical 
sketches of prominent Jews. Special features, oddities, 
curiosities, natural science articles, games, arts and 
crafts, puzzles, etc., Short narrative 
poems. Small market for stories of a general, non- 
sectarian type. Pays %4 cent to 14% cent a word, on 
publication. “Please bear in mind that our magazine is 
written for the average American boy and girl of Jewish 
Please avoid the ‘ghetto type’ of story and 


ous and timely 


of a Jewish nature. 


persuasion. 
poem, as well as dialect material.” 


Young People — 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Miles W. Smith, Editor. (W) $1.00 a year. Young people 
over 18 years. Short stories up to 2,500 words; serials, 
up to 10 chapters of 2,500 words each. Also short 
illustrated articles. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1,000 on 
acceptance. 


The Young People — Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. Dr. George A. Fahlund, Editor, 205 Lafayette 
N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. (W) For boys and girls 
from 11 to 20 years. Articles and stories setting forth 
religious ideals. Payment, % cent a word on publica- 
tion. 

Young People’s Friend — Fifth & Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
L. Helen Percy, Editor. (W) $1.00 a year. 
For young people of the late teen age and older. Stories 
having moral, religious, or character-building value, 
1200 to 2500 words; serials, 5 to 15 chapters. Verse, 
3 to 8 stanzas. Payment: % cent a word for prose; 
5 cents a line for verse; on publication. 

Young People’s Paper—- 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Arthur M. Baker, Editor. (W) 55 cents 
For young people of the late teen age. Short 
stories up to 3000 words; serials, up to 10,000 words. 
Feature and inspirational articles up to 1500 words. 
Payment, % cent a word, on acceptance. 

Young People’s Weekly — D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-chief. Helen 
Miller Stanley, Managing Editor. (W) 85 cents a year. 
For young people from 17 to 25 years of age. 
2500 words. 
curiosities. 


son, Indiana. 


a year. 


Stories, 

Short illustrated articles on science and 
Must not glorify war and war heroes. Pays 
good rates for fiction, articles and fillers, on acceptance. 

Youth World —1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(W) Miles W. Smith, Editor. 60 cents a year. For teen 
age boys. Short stories up to 2,500 words; serials, 4 
to 8 chapters, 2,500 words each. Fact items, illustrated 
articles, handicraft, photographs. Price should be marked 
on photos and drawings. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 
1,000 on acceptance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Agnostos Publishers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announce that they are contemplating the publica- 
tion of “An Anthology of Unknown Poets,” and are in 
search of verse of all kinds (preferably under thirty 
lines), They further state: ‘We are interested not only 
in the poet who has not yet found an audience, but 
also in the non-poet who writes poetry as a personal 
outlet. We feel that possibly some very interesting 
verse is being written by business men, scientists, and 
others, as well as writers. We will give careful at- 
tention to contributions submitted in the usual way with 
postage and return envelope. And accepted contribu- 
tions will be paid for on a royalty basis.” The editors 
are Stavros Razatos and S. Williamson. 


The American Magazine of Art, Washington, D. C., 
reports that almost all of its accepted material is pre- 
pared by people with somewhat specialized training, 
and is solicited. The editor says "We regret that the 
smallness of our staff prevents our handling manuscripts 
of free-lance writers.” 


Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Short stories, 2500 to 3000 words, American setting 
preferred. Must be clean and wholesome. Overstocked 
on non-fiction and verse. Payment after publication; 
rate variable, depending on value of material, but 


averages l-cent to 2 cents a word. 


Frontier and Midland is interested in any excellent 
story, verse or critical essay, and historical material of 
the West that has not hitherto been published. Novels 
and very long poems not considered. This publication 
is a quarterly issued from the State University at 
Missoula, Montana. 


Geography of the Month is a smal] letter issued free 
to teachers interested in current world affairs geogra- 
phically interpreted. Edited by Eugene Van Cleef, and 
published by Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Mass. 


Grange News, 3123 Western Ave., Seattle, Washing- 
ton, is in the market for serials to run about three 
months; 15,000 to 20,000 words per issue. This is a 
weekly publication,edited by Crandal H. Clark. 


Leisure, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., uses 
articles pertaining to the constructive use of spare time 
— hobbies, sports, crafts, photographs, art, music, etc. 
Length of papers should be not more than 1600 words. 
Preference is given to articles which are accompanied 
by good illustrations. Only photographs will serve as 
illustrations; as a rule line drawings are not used. 
Pays % cent a word, 15th of the month. Does not use 
fiction or verse. Sydney Greenbie, Editor. 


The Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine uses modern 
romantic fiction emphasizing psychological delineation 
of character rather than plot, description and love angle; 
length, 3000 words. Also news articles of 2000 words; 
subject local to the Southwest. No verse. Most buying 
is based on agreed arrangement with the author, pay- 
able the 10th of the month following month of publica- 
tion. It is suggested that any would-be contributor 
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query the Associate Editor, Stella E. Brockway, as to 
the suitability of intended subject. Address: 100 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The National Humane Review, 80 Howard St., Albany, 
N. Y. reports that most of its material is supplied from 
the activities of the humane movement. When material 
is accepted it is paid for at the rate of 4 cent a word; 
usual rate for photographs, $2.00. 


The New Talent, 24 W. 20th St., New York City, wants 
material that is creatively written and pointed toward 
characterization. Fiction, unless of outstanding merit, 
limited to 3500 words. Would like articles about the 
publishing world — those treating of newsmen, authors, 
poets, newspapers and books. Comments: “Our aim 
is to afford the reading public a cross-section view of 
the trend today in American literature and it is our 
firm belief that such a view is chiefly found among 
the younger authors who have not yet become fixed in 
their style or tested patterns.” No payment. Reports 
on mss. in from eight to twelve weeks, with reason for 
rejection. E. G. Amold, Editor. 


Pollen, a ‘little’ magazine, published at irregular 
intervals, reports on its current needs as follows: "Fic- 
tion of the quality literary sort; favor experimental and 
proletarian tendencies; prefer lengths under 2500 words, 
but will use longer if of sufficient merit.” Verse: “like 
the freer forms with an intellectualized approach; like 
emotional poetry, but not ‘sweet-singing’; tersely, will 
publish what appeals to the editors; under 32 lines best, 
but no predetermined limits.” 
contributors’ copies. 


No payment other than 
Lawrence A. Harper and Irene 
Kilbourne are the editors. Address: 1046% Ingraham 
St., Los Angeles, California. 


The Preservation of the Faith reports that it is in the 
market for short stories. This is a Catholic magazine 
with editorial offices at Holy Trinity Heights, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


Real America, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
reports that starting with the August isue it will use 
fiction of any length under 10,000 words. ‘We particu- 
larly want two-part stories — 8,000 to 10,000 words — 
and these should be of the mystery or detective type, 
though there is no objection to any good story of what- 
ever sort that will serialize to advantage. Nor is there 
any preference as to stories of shorter length. All we 
ask is that our fiction be unusual and as different as 
possible from that published in other magazines. 
Satisfactory rates either on acceptance or soon before 
publication.”” Edwin Baird, Editor and Publisher. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


The Galleon, P. O. Box 705, Reading, Penna., is one 
of the new “‘little’’ magazines devoted to the publica- 
tion of “that elusive something called literature.” Its 
requirements are: short stories limited to 3000 words, 
although longer stories of exceptional merit might be 
used. Poetry, largely lyrical, ordinarily limited to forty 
lines. The editor, Lloyd Arthur Eshbach, says, “We 
have no taboos with one possible exception. We 
object to stories which are purely sex stories, dressed 
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up in literary clothing.’ At present, payment is in con- 
tributors copies only. The magazine is published bi- 
monthly and priced at $1.00 a year. 


Manuscript, 17 W. Washington, Athens, Ohio, is a 
bi-monthly magazine, using realistic, non-commercial 
stories of literary merit up to 10,000 words in length. 
No payment. Overstocked on verse at the present time. 
John Rood, and Mary Lawhead, Editors. 


Program, 542 Fifth Ave., New York City, is published 
every six weeks and mailed free to program chairmen 
and entertainment committees. At present most of the 
material used is written by the editor, James B. Pond. 
Buys short anecdotes about presiding officers who make 
humorous or foolish introductions-— payment, $2.00. 
Also occasionally buys photographs of celebrities who 
are lecturing. Can use news items from publishers and 
authors about what literary people who lecture are 
doing, but does not pay for such items as these come 
under the classification of publicity. 


Reading and the School Library, 13th at Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill., uses articles dealing with conduct of the 
library, reading interests of boys and girls, reading 
projects, relations of teacher to librarian. Prefers mater- 
ial from 1000 to 1500 words in length. General rate 
of payment is $5.00 an article, payable immediately 
after publication. Harley W. Mitchell, Editor. 


The Rocket, a forthcoming Scripps Wallace Publica- 
tion, will use the best in science-fiction: serials, novels, 
shorts and short-shorts. The editor, Richard Scripps 
Wallace, says “For our first issue rates would be out 
of the question, but net profits will be shared with 
those whose contributions are accepted; after the first 
issue the prevailing minimum will be 20 cents per 
hundred words. This fall the main office is to be in 
Radio City, R. C. A. Bldg., but for the present the 
editor is reading manuscripts at his summer address: 
The Stillwell, Suite 928, Los Angeles, California. 


The Stylist is a new magazine for the home, published 
at 1 Carlton Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Lawrence F. Calahan is editor. 


Vernier, a mimeographed quarterly magazine of short 
stories, is in the market for material of literary dis- 
tinction and significance. No payment. The editors are 
Charles A. Abels and H. Beatrice Abels of Dumont, New 
Jersey. 


Walking. 158 West 44th St., New York, reports that 
it has a year’s supply of material on hand. C. C. 
Ranch, Editor. 


Yankee, a new magazine soon to be published in 
Dublin, New Hampshire, will be devoted to the interests 
of Yankee traditions. The editor, Robb Sagendorph, is 
interested in fiction and poetry with a New Hampshire 
background only. Stories may be in any length from 
short-shorts to serials and reasonable rates will be paid 
on publication for accepted material. The magazine 
will be printed monthly and be priced at $2.50 a year, 
25 cents a copy. 


Zephyrs, a magazine devoted to Catholics, uses 
Catholic articles of not more than 100 words and relig- 
ious poems up to 14 lines. No payment at the pre- 
sent time. Henry Picola, Editor and Publisher, 474 
Twenty-first Ave., Paterson, N. J. 





The Editors of The Writer are grateful to friends who 
wrote in last month regarding a note in these columns 
about the magazine “Decimal.” We had quoted a reader 
who told us the verse periodical had failed to respond 
to inquiries about manuscripts. It seems that “Decimal” 
was edited and who!ly owned by Ada Borden Stevens, 
a very longstanding friend and adviser of The Writer; 
Mrs. Stevens died in New York on April 8th. 

In the June Official Bulletin of the A. P. W. we have 
the following tribute, with which we grate- 
fully concur: “Her passing will leave a void in the 
literary life of New England and will be a great loss 
to the many young writers to whom she gave gener- 
ously of her time and help.” 
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HOW TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
WERE WRITTEN 


“How do you go about writing a girls’ book?” I asked 
Helen Diehl Olds, as we sat in her modest home in 
Little Neck, Long Island, discussing the art of writing. 

She answered in Yankee style with a laughing ques- 
tion. “You've written stories for girls, haven't you?” 
At my nod, she went on, ‘Well there you are.” 

Which left me exactly where I was before! 

Then she told me how she had written her two 
books, ‘Joan of the Journal” and “Barara Benton, Editor,” 
both published by D. Appleton and Co., both newspaper 
stories for girls of teen age. In the first place, Mrs. 
Olds had been a newspaper woman and knew her 
setting perfectly. But Joan of the Journal, her first book, 
was never intended to be a book when it was first 
written. It just got that way later. 

Because she had written a juvenile book which failed 
to find a publisher, Mrs. Olds announced she was 
through writing books and would confine herself to 
short stories for girls, which she could sell. She 
wrote a six-part serial about Joan Martin, who lived 
next door to the Journal and whose brother was cub 
reporter on the paper. The story took so well that 
more were wanted. The little five-foot authoress, who 
has two sons but writes for girls, went on writing more 
stories about Joan and the Journal. Four more longish 
stories, published as two-part stories, carried the young 
heroine through many adventures. 

Suddenly one day, Mrs. Olds realized that with the six 
part serial and the four two-part stories, she had 
material that would make fourteen chapters of a book. 
She had written a book in spite of herself! 

The six part serial was split into two parts, the first 
half being used as the three opening chapters of the 
book, the other half becoming the three final ones. 
The other stories were woven together, a few more 
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chapters written and included for unity. ‘And of course, 
I had to add paragraphs at the end of chapters or 
something at the beginning to connect up the stories,” 
she explained. 

I was enchanted. “And is that the way you wrote 
your second book?” 

She laughed. ‘Just exactly the reverse. I wrote the 
entire seventeen chapters of ‘Barbara Benton, Editor’, 
as a whole book. Then, because I wanted to sell 
the story as a serial, too, I condensed it into an eight 
chapter serial, which sold to The High Road. Then, | 
discovered that two of the left over chapters could stand 
alone and so I! sold them as short stories.” 

The heroine of the second book, Barbara, is sixteen,, 
and the story covers a summer when Barbara ran 
the weekly newspaper while her mother, the real 
editor, was away. 

Of the two methods, Mrs. Olds prefers the second. 
‘It gives greater unity and more sustained interest to 
the story,” she explained. ‘And you enjoy writing a 
continued story much more than short ones about the 
same character. At least I do. But the first method 
gives more thrills and excitement to your book. Young- 
sters tell me they like the Joan book because some- 
thing happens in every chapter! I like Barbara better, 
myself, because I feel I took more time to develop her 
character since the book was written as a unified 
whole.” 

Helen Diehl Olds had written for five years before 
she attempted her first book, and she has published 
over one hundred short stories in such magazines as 
The American Girl, Child Life, St. Nicholas, and many 
Sunday School publications. Her methods in writing 
her two books for girls may help other writers who 
want to do a girls’ book and are wondering just how 
to go about it. 

— Helen Van Cleve 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


GENERAL 
*D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

*Benziger Bros., 12 West 3rd St., New York. 

*The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

*A. L. Burt Co., 114 East 23rd St., New York. 

Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Covici, Friede, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 

*Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

The John Day Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

*J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 224 Bloor St., West, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Dial Press, 152 West 13th St., New York. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 449 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Dodge Publishing Co., 116 East 16th St., New York. 

Dorrance & Company, Inc., The Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

*Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 

*E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

+Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

*Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

*Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York. 

*Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York. 

*Houghton, Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

+Huntington Press, 205 East 42nd St., New York. 

Jewish Publications Society, Broad and Spring Garden 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

+Marshall Jones Company, 212 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

*J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

*Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 

*Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

*Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 126 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Macaulay Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 

*The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Macrae-Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“Robert McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., New York. 

+McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 2 West 45th St., New York. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 

*W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

tOxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

*L. C. Page & Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

*The Penn Publishing Company, 925-927 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York. 

Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th St., New York. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. .... 

*Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Reynolds Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave., New 
York. 

“Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, Inc., 17 East 49th St., 
New York. 


(Continued on page 319) 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown and 
Company — "Fifth Novel Competition” for the most in- 
teresting unpublished work of fiction submitted before 
March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize of $10,000. 
For details address: Fifth Novel Competition, The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Berkeley Playmakers offer a first prize of $25 and 
a second prize of $10 in their “Twelfth Annual One-act 
Play Contest.’ Closing date is September 1, 1935. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, Secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
offers cash prizes for true stories of real experience. 
Address manuscripts to the Real Experience Editor. See 
May WRITER. 

Chattanooga Writer’ Club — ‘Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial Prize” for a nature poem. First prize, $10.00; 
two second prizes of $5 each. Contest closes November 
1, 1935. Address: Miss Alice Gibson, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. See June WRITER. 

Child Life is offering a prize of $300 for the best short 
story submitted during the last six months of 1935. 
Contest closes December 31, 1935. Address: Child Life 
Prize Story Contest, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. See July WRITER. 

The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Prize of $100 for the best business letter 
submitted during the “next twelve months” (announce- 
ments in November, 1934 issue). See February WRITER. 

Dog World Magazine, in its “Annual Dog Poetry 
Award” contest offers $25 for a first prize, $10 second 
prize, $5 third prize, and seven $1 prizes for the ten 
best poems submitted. Contest closes December 31, 
1935. Address: Dog World Poetry Award, Judy Building, 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See June WRITER. 

Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, and the 
English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are jointly 
sponsoring an international contest for the best book 
which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receive on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) in 
advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York, have extended the time limit on their $100 prize 
offer to critics and reviewers for the best letter con- 
taining ideas for promotion of any book published since 
January, 1935, from April lst to October 15th, 1935. 

Floyd Gibbons, through the Boston Evening American, 
Boston, Mass., is offering $10 every day and $100 every 
month for the most interesting and thrilling true adven- 
ture stories submitted. A contestant does not have to 
be concerned about how well he or she can write — 
merely send in the facts and, if the story is a winner, 
Mr. Gibbons will put it into shape for publication. 

O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered 
annually for the best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals. 





NEW OFFERS 


The Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest for 1936 has just 
been announced by its sponsor, the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. Two first prizes of $40 
each and two second prizes of $10 each are offered for 
best orations and declamations on the value of total 
abstinence as an asset to business efficiency, health, 
citizenship, safety in travel, success in sports and 
athletics, social and spiritual life. (The theme may be 
developed along any one of the lines indicated.) Two 
classes of manuscripts are desired: orations, for recitation 
by adults and youths, 750 to 1000 words; declamations, 
for recitation by boya and girls under high-school age, 
400 to 600 words. Contest closes March 31, 1936. 
Detailed information may be obtained free for postage 
from the National W. C. T. U. Publishing House, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Italian Tourist Competition — Prizes totalling £530 for 
descriptive articles and pictures referring to touring in 
Italy. Articles must be from 1500 to 5000 words in 
length and must include at least two illustrations. The 
subject may be chosen by the writer, and the paper 
may be written in English, French, German or Spanish. 
The prizes offered for photographs are for the best 
series of ten, and the subjects may be panoramas, 
monuments, towns, arts works, landscapes, sea views, 
etc. Both articles and photographs must appear in 
newspapers or magazines printed outside Italy not 
later than December 31, 1935. For full details apply 
to the Italian State Tourist Department, 16, Waterloo 
Place, Regent St., S. W. 1, London. 


The Ozark Magazine, Romance, Arkansas, offers $7.50 
in prizes for the best essay, poem, short story, letter of 
criticism, linoleum cut and article, submitted each month 
until March 1, 1936, and a grand prize of $5.00 for the 
best single entry made during that time. 
only to subscribers. 

The poetry magazine, Vesper, will give $10 for the 
best sonnet published during 1935, and $1.00 each month 
for the best quatrain submitted. Editorial offices are 
at 474 Twenty-first Ave., Paterson, New Jersey. 


Contest open 


The Biosophical Review, New York, announces that 
the winner of their recent $50 essay contest is L. M. 
Graham, 305 West 84th Street, New York. The prize- 
winning paper on ‘Can Human Nature Be Changed?” 
appears in the Spring-Summer issue of the magazine. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Novel Competition — A prize of approxi- 
mately $20,000 for the best novel submitted before 
April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne 
Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New York. 


American Journalists’ Book Contest— Two prizes of 
$1500 each, one for a novel and one for a work of 
non-fiction. All active members of the American News- 
paper Guild are eligible. Contest closes December 31, 
1935. Address: Dodge Publishing Company, 116 East 
16th St., New York, or the American Newspaper Guild, 
49 West 45th St., New York. 
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The Home Desirable is offering several prizes in 
amounts from $5.00 to $100 for letters and photographs 
in a “Modernization-Photo Contest.” Closing date is 
September 1, 1935. Address the publication at 221 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 

The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests and 
offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes. Both contests 
close October 15, 1935. Detailed information, needed 
by every prospective contestant, can be obtained by 
writing to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. 

The Jewish Publication Society is offering a prize of 
$2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. Contest 
closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society at Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 

J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, Mystery 
Magazine of New York, George G. Harrap, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and The London Daily Mail, are jointly offering a 
prize of $7,500 for a mystery novel. Details may be 
found in the January issue of Mystery Magazine, or 
address the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
me 2 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, are 
offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work of non-fiction sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1936. See November, 
1934, WRITER. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Mead & Company are con- 
ducting their fourth First Novel Competition. The prize 
is $10,000, plus royalties. Contest closes October 15, 
1935. Address; Pictorial Review First Novel Competi- 


tion, 22 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. See February 
WRITER. 


Real Detective, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, 
offers $100 each month for the best story submitted. 
See copy of the magazine for details. 


Startling Detective Adventures, in the May, June, July 
and August issues, carries a contest in which identifi- 
cation of notorious criminals, from photographs, is com- 
bined with an anti-crime slogan. Prizes total $500, with 
$150 for a first prize and several smaller prizes. Ad- 
dress: 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOFFMAN — (Continued from page 290) 
modulations of the language you were 
raised to talk.” And when I came to write 
my own report of it, that incorrigible enthu- 
siasm of mine impelled me to begin it — “In 
my opinon, this is unquestionably the win- 
ner!’’ And when, weeks later, it was form- 
ally announced as such, I was nearly as 
happy as if I had written the book myself. 
For after the rich joy of writing a good book 
oneself, surely, is the joy of discovering one. 
That joy is further enhanced, too, when the 
book in question has endured as many and 
as crushing disappointments as ‘Old Jules” 
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has. In one form or another, it was fifteen 
times rejected by publishers. In fact, one ver- 
sion of it was submitted in October of 1932 to 
compete in the Third Atlantic Non-Fiction 
Contest and was thrown out. However, with 
her characteristic dauntlessness Miss San- 
doz set about at once to rewrite it entirely 
for resubmission in the following competition. 
Then, at the last moment, when she had 
exerted every effort to have the manuscript 
completed on time, the original was accident- 
ally destroyed by being dropped into a pail 
of water. “Only a rallying of my more 
durable friends,’ wrote Miss Sandoz of this 
major catastrophe, “and their equally dur- 
able typewriters for a wild Saturday night 
and Sunday of typing got the book out on 
April 1 in any shape at all.” One may 
justly say, I think, that Miss Sandoz earned 
the $5,000 award as much for heroism as 
for ‘Old Jules.” And it was surely fitting 
that in reply to the telegram which notified 
her of the judges’ decision, she should record 
her reaction with a single word— ‘Over- 
come.” 


poe MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 








All subjects — Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own typewritten MS. — prose or verse — 
to a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 


printers, and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 
Department W. Drexei Building 
f PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 
less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c 
and 30c for book length. 2c per line for short 
poems, Ic for long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 


BARNSTABLE, MASSACHUSETTS 








WRITERS, CHOOSE WISELY! 

You need help; get the best: From Nationally 
known service that has served over 1,000. On Every 
Script: Thorough, helpful criticism; revision help 
when merited; marketing, via New York Agent, if 
worthy. Terms: 10% com., plus handling charge 
$1. each Ms. of 5,000 words or less; longer, 20 
cents per M. — Refunded on sale! Give This a trial 
(Scribbler’s Confessional, 20 cents). 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box W-148, Dante, Virginia 








ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING 


A Stenographer Discovers a Fascinating Pastime and 
a Profitable Use for Camera and Typewriter. 
Booklet 50c 
A. H. HOLDEN, Publisher 
FOREST HILL, TENN. 








CROWELL BOOKS 


for 


WRITERS 





Roget’s International Thesaurus 
Mawson’s Dictionary of Foreign Terms 
mn International Book of Names 


fs Guide to Modern Usage 


Weseen’s Dictionary of American Slang 
a Words Confused and Misused 
e Dictionary of English Grammar 


Gerwig’s Handbook for Readers 
and Writers 


Smith’s Craft of the Critic 


Ask any good bookseller 
to show you these books 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











YEWDALE — (Continued from page 306) 
adventures of the hero or the heroine, and 
to share in the great moral victory which 
concludes every idealistic story. 

Nothing is clearer than that the child at 
this point has a highly moral conception of 
human life in action. Yet there are writers 
and illustrators who either do not realize this 
or realizing it, ignore it and assume that the 
child is a young animal that requires a 
course in moral training. Accordingly, they 
introduce into their stories and pictures, 
various devices for inculcating in the child 
lessons in such branches as personal con- 
duct, social behavior, and even hygiene, 
diet, and physical culture. This not only 
has a tendency to lower the quality of the 
purely idealistic story, but it is not dealing 
openly and fairly with the child — which it 
resents and does not easily forget. 

The long popularity of such favorite books 
as “Little Women,” “The King of the Golden 
River,” “Hans Brinker,” and “Alice in 
Wonderland,” is proof of their fine moral 
spirit, their transparant honesty, and their 
good faith which their authors kept with the 
child readers. Nothing indicates a greater 
misunderstanding of the child and the prob- 
lem of its moral growth than to slip slyly 
into a story presenting a universally moral 
principle, such particular things as hints at 
obedience, rules for health, directions for 
diet, and other urgings. The child knows 
instinctively that these things belong in the 
world of reality; and it objects to coming 
upon them suddenly and unexpectedly in 
the literary world of the ideal. 


The life of the child before adolescence 
may be divided into three periods: first, the 
Cosmic; second, the Supernatural; third, the 
Idealistic: and they represent the order in 
which the child emerges from the world of 
the universal and proceeds toward the 
world of the particular. 

The course of the progression is as logical 
and inevitable as that of a theorem. Keep- 
ing pace in literature and art with the de- 
velopment of the child, is a problem which 
requires the most careful study. But in the 
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actual work of writing and illustrating stories, 
the prime requisite for authors and artists is 
that they immediately forget they are adults 
and then transport themselves into the world 
of the child —a world highly individual in 
which the logic of feeling governs rather 
than the logic of thought; a world of which 
most people have lost even the memory; 
lastly, a world which only those who are 
peculiarly gifted can recall and recreate in 
story and picture. Those who would write 
and illustrate for the child successfully, must 
study it, not in relation to adults and their 
sophisticated world, but in relation to the 
child itself and to the ideal world in which 
it lives. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS — (Continued from page 315) 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 443-449 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Tomorrow, 303 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New York. 


*Denotes publishers of educational texts as well 
as general fiction and non-fiction. 
“Educational” list. 

tDenotes publishers of non-fiction only. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INFORMATIONAL TEXTS 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York. 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York. 

M. Barrows & Co., 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 East 23rd St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 

University of Chicago Press, 5801 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Columbia University Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 

F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc., 41 Union Square West, New 
York. 

A. T. de la Mare Co., 448 West 37th St., New York. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., 359 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 

F. W. Faxon Company, 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 

Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc., 5 Union Square West, 
New York. 


See also 
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International Textbook Company, Scranton, Penna. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, New York. 

Marshall Jones Company, 212 Summer S&t., 
Mass. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York. 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., 536 Brodway, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd 
St., New York. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Newson & Company, 73 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York. 

Palmer Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 West 45th St., New 
York. 

Rand, McNally & Co., 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. 

W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 9 Park Place, New York. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 221 East Cullerton St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


If You Want to Write 
ahd with a MASTER 
Teacher! 


The best instruction and 
guidance will produce greatest 
results for you! Dr. Richard 
Burton is acclaimed by all who 
know him to be the Master 
Teacher. He has taught at five 
leading Universities, was mem- 
ber of Pulitzer Prize Committee 
for 17 years. A critic, editor, 
lecturer and author. At Uni- 
versity of Minn. students voted 
him “The most human and 
stimulating teacher Minnesota ever had.” He has 
revealed his rich experience, rare teaching ability 
and gifted personality in the 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 


A complete, practical course in The Short Story, 
Article Writing and Newspaper Features. Gives you 
a splendid personal training and coaching, develops 
your own individual style. The finest training does 
pay — some recent sales by Burton students are for 
$40 — $100 — $300 — $75 — $115 

FREE — Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 


of your writing“ability tells you what you really want 
to know about your natural talent and present writ- 
ing ability. You receive expert critics’ frank opinion. 
No obligation, no salesman will call. 


Boston, 














Dr. Burton 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
837-5 Burton Bidg., 
1022 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
Complete relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 
to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER IN- 
HALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today for 
full season’s relief to 


THE DANDEE CO. 


252 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
or write for Free Booklet 








IT’S SENSIBLE 
To Save On Necessities. 


These supplies are necessities in your writing and 
you will be wise in getting the best at these reason- 
able prices 

32 |b. kraft envelopes, 25 9xl2 and 25 
9%%4x12%, $1.40. 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%%4, 95 cents 
For two folds of the script, 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
(100 in all) $1. Ribbons, 50 cents 

Hammermill Bond paper, 84x11, 500 sheets to a 
ream. Light weight, $1.25 a ream. Heavy weight, 
$1.60 a ream 

West of Rockies, add 10%. 
Immediate shipments: 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. W 
4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dollar packages: 100 sheets Hammermill Bond 

(either weight) and 20 envelopes, (any size or 

combination) $1. 


Samples, 5 cents. 











The Writer’s Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


( ) AGRICULTURE AND ALLIE 
INDUSTRIES ..... ‘cinionsuin, VAL 
Health and Hygiene 
Financial and Commercial 
Technical and Scientific 
House and Garden 
Sporting and Outdoor 
ADVENTURE FICTION (Pulps) ....June, 1935 


wo 
Ui 


( ) 

( ) DENOMINATIONAL .............. ...May, 1935 

( ) DRAMA & RADIO .................... .....April, 1935 

ft... 2 en March, 1935 

eo US) ee February, 1935 
HUMOR vee @bruary, 1935 


SHORT SHORT STORIES .........February, 1935 
TRADE JOURNALS ..... eseeseeeesee. January, 1935 
( ) BRITISH MARKETS ................December, 1934 
SHORT FICTION .. November, 1934 
GREETING-CARD VERSE November, 1934 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS ........ October, 1934 
2) 2 2 - ee September, 1934 


IN THIS ISSUE: Juveniles — Book Publishers 


~ 
—~— 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


ON SE. for the Market Lists 
checked at 25 cents each. 











G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Silver Burdett & Co., 41 Union Square, New York. 

University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 South Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York. 

John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 








Note: Additional markets for educational texts 
will be found in the “General” list — such 
markets indicated by an asterisk. 


JUVENILE 
Cupples & Leon Company, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 
M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Rand, McNally & Co., 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Albert Whitman & Company, 560 West Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Note: Additional markets for children’s books 
will be found in the “General” list. Such 
markets are not especially indicated for with 
very few exceptions each publisher listed there- 
in has a juvenile department. 


MANAVELINS — (Continued from page 293) 


he also turned down Ernest Hemingway's “Fifty Grand“ 
which traveled a lot before the Atlantic Monthly finally 
took it. In 1931 Long joined Richard R. Smith in a 
short-lived book publishing venture. Lately he had 
been editing the Macfadden movie magazines after 
writing and editing for Fox Films. 


Books as medicine: Little, Brown reported a book- 
seller's statement last winter that Dr. Zinsser’s ‘Rats, 
Lice and History” had cured her cold; now they find 
a lady whose jaw needed exercising (she'd just had 
an operation on it) and ‘Friends and Fiddlers” gave 
her so much fun that she laughed herself well. Then 
there is Tallulah Bankhead who, says Walter Winchell, 
sends her friends who are blessed-eventing copies of 
Sylvia Thompson's "A Silver Rattle.” 
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